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IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


That the movement for emancipating the people from the politi- 
cians is spreading, may be seen from the following: 


RIGHTS OF MINORITIES. 


At a meeting of the members of the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee, from the minority counties of the State of Pennsylvania, the 
following statement was presented by Mr. Wood, as showing the 
number of citizens of this State, not represented in the Legislature. 
The figures are taken from the vote for the Governor of last year: 














WT Locncaa oc tos iva sda cue peaeee tenses pasa Sa on ....-576,508 
SUINON POURR GING g . oot ng ccvccasessersscescevspeesccese 290,552 
SOUND DONE GONG. 6a 5 halthi cba bo cknec ecw ssiacncneeda 2865, 
Remon WI 5 Sade. ccc esc es cc cccccccccecseses SO 
Republican votes in Democratic counties................+-++++ 113,661 
Democratic votes in Republican counties.......:.............. 136,213 
Votes not represented in the Legislature.................... 249,874 
Voters represented in the Legislature... ........... 5s esveessene 326, 634 
Voters not represented in the Legislature..................005. 249,874 
PEE oud « +020" 356 CAO RES oe) « phtadanth wen catn 76,760 


An amended resolution by Gen.. Wm. Lilly, of Carbon, was adoj 
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ed, calling a conv:ution, composed of 


4 


two members from each mi- 
nority county, of those in favor of minority representation. 

The wisdom of Patrick Henry was worthy of him who first raised 
his voice against tyranny over individuals. The sovereignty of the 
State was the helmet of liberty. It might be cloven through, and 
yot the vitality of the wearer was unimpaired. In those amendments 
ich he advocated were in« luded a rene ral declaration of the re- 
served rights of the people. The enumeration of powers given to 
the Federal Government by the States was not to disparage others 
retained by the people. The powers not delegated to the United 
States, by the Constitution, were reserved to the States or tothe peo- 
nle, That is, not to the whole people of the United States collective- 
ly, about which so much has been said, but to each individual person 
composing the State or the Federal Government. From this reason- 
ing will appear: 

1. That the States are but social organizations to protect the civil 


and religious rights of the people who adopt them. They are in- 


7 i 4 7 ° ry . , i - 7 ¢ 
tended to promote the interests and to secure the salety of the peo- 


ple who organized th 

9. That the union was formed, and the Federal Constitution 
A lopted to give more eflectual protection to the interest of the peo- 
ple that had constituted the State and Federal Government for that 
purpose. If, therefore, individual rights be deprived of the protec- 
tion of that Statehood which individuals constructed for their own 
safety, individuals must fall back upon their inalienable rights which 
are affirmed jn the Declaration of Independence, and guaranteed in 
the Federal Constitution. 

These assertions of personal rights are all the glorious work of 
our own men. If we have been driven from the battlements of the 
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Statehood which they had erected for the protection of personal 
right, let us fall back on the field-work which they have provided and 
defended by the serried ranks of the people. This position is im- 
pregnable. We not only have superadJed numbers interested in tho 
great guarantee of the Bill of Rights, but we may even demand the 


guarantee of the Federal Constitution itself. Statehood and State 


compacts were long thought to be adequate to the preservation of 
the rights of the Southern people interested in the maintenance of 
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the title to slave property.. This title and its muniments has been 
overthrown, but the same civil rights still subsist in the persons who 
compose the States. It could not be that we hold our personal lib- 
erty alone by the tenure of another man’s bondage, and that the 
violation of our rights was followed by the loss of our liberty. 

No, the people of the South have the same civil rights that they 
always had. Their title to a peculiar property will no longer be 
concentrated, and be siezed in a cluster of States. "eir rights will 
no longer be maintained through the interposition of a State sov- 
ereignty, which a great number of people did not acknowledge Per- 
haps the personal rights of Southern people may be even stronger 
now than heretofore. They differ now in nothing from those of all 
the other people of the United States. Instead of being confined to 
; 


ty; and a disputed title, these rights will be dif- 


. s 


@ special communi 
, 1; . } } : P i Lat . a 
fused and disseminated over the continent. Individual rieht was once 


7 * 1: 


encumbered by a denial of its peculiar prince the right to hold 





slaves. It was, moreover, involved in a disputed power of protec- 
1 


tion. If the right of property in slaves was invaded, eleven States 
I : 
interposed the incorporated authority of their people for its protection. 


7 


lithe right of property in the humblest household utensil shall be im- 


+ 4 


properly seized by the tax gatherer, millions of men gather and resist in 


am j ond 3 rue Y ’ . * ' = 7 ant 
the sympathy of a common wrong. This defence of personal right will 
4 4 5 c 
not be restricted by a section, nor by an opinion. . It will not be 
limited by coast WAP ORL ENE eee res [é will not ] Cned t 
lnited DY Coasts, MOouLDtaIns Or Livers. it Wlil Ot e conuned to 


colors or nationalities. The institution of Statehood was overthrown 
to.overthrow the title of slaves. This act has obliterated the lines 
which separated men inspired by a common principle. This princi- 
ple was the ciyil and religious right of every citizen. The late revo- 
lution has enlarged the category of those persons entitled to enjoy 
these individual rights. It now includes and unites all m<n who 216 
liable to be oppressed by any abuse of government, Federal or Lo- 
cal. ‘The army of civil liberty has been in effect reinforced and ¢ 

solidated. Under the doctrine of State rights, a citizen might have 
invoked the protection of his State for a personal grievance; under 
the true Republican doctrine, he may go into the public assembly ot 
the whole people of the uation and, proclaim a grievance which may 


happen to any other man of the whole nation the issue is made up. 
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On one side are all the men, withoyt regard to section, color or 
previons condition, who deem that the Government may rightfully in- 
flict the personal grievance complained of. On the other are all the 
men who believe that the Government cannot rightfully doso. The 
issue may be even stronger in behalf of the person wronged in the 
latter case than in the former. All men will unite in resisting an in- 
vidual wrong, because it may be inflicted upon themselves also, but 
all men do not admit the right of a State to interpose a sovereign 
authority for the protection of a citizen who may allege a wrong 
done by the Federal Government. The rights of the States were 
simply the consolidated rights of the people included within certain 
territorial limits. The State incorporated and represented those 
rights. These rights were condensed into, and maintained by the 
sovereignty of the State. But if this particular mode of Statehood, 
resorted to by our ancestors to protect their personal libérties, has 
been, or shall be borne down temporally or permanently, shall we 
abandon the object for which alone Statehood was constituted and 
asserted? The principle is individual right. The State agency was 
the incidental means erployed to secure the principle. Shall the 
failure of the incident defeat the principle? By no means. If the 
sovereign right of the people, embodied in the State to protect the 
citizens, be denied, we fall back on the reserved and inalienable right 
of the citizen to protect himself. Statehood was like that military 
engine which the romance called the Testudo, under which men 
marched to battle. It protected them like a roof, or, like its name 
implies, a shell. If this protection has been destroyed, or even 
rendered temporarily unavailable, we must employ other agencies of 
defence. As there were brave men before Agamemmnon, so there were 
freemen long before the organization of a State was employed to 
protect the rights of the people living urderit. No Roman, Gre- 
cian, English, French or American patriot, of the old times, resisted 
power to protect the State, but to preserve his own personal liberties 
and those of his fellow-citizens. Virginius ran into the forum with 
a blade reeking with the blood of his daughter, slain to protect her 
from the brutality of a Roman ruler. He appealed to the fathers 
and husbands of Rome. Brutus slew Cesar because Caesar was am- 
bitious of an autocratic and irresponsible authority over the lives 
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and property of the whole Roman people. John Hampden lit the 
revolution that brought Charles Stuart to the block, because of an 
arbitrary exaction upon private property. John Adams and Patrick 
Henry resisted the imposition of a tax upon an article of luxury, 
because it did not recognize the right of representation. Many of 
those men who have resisted the oppression and abuses of govern- 
ment have expressly denied any purpose to change the form of State 
Government. Most of them, like Luther, Wesley and our first Re- 
publican patriots, have only asked for reform in the application of 
rightful power to individual action. Scarcely any of the most re- 
nowned Republicans of any age, or nation, have proposed to defend 
the Sovereignty of State they lived under. They have sought to 
reform, or enforce, a constitution for the protection of individual 
liberty. We should, certainly, like very much to secure the Sover- 
eign protection of the States as a guarantee of the personal liberty 
of the citizen. But there exists no means of asserting State rights. 
They had been slain in the house of their friends. They cannot be 
successfully asserted. To prove this, let us suppose a case in which 
these rights are palpably violated. It appears, to the aggrieved State, 
acause of sufficient grav.ty to neutralize all the advantages of the 
Union, and she proposes to secede. 

This right has been suppressed by war, and formally renourteed by 
the ostensible authorities of most. of the States which resorted to 
this remedy. What is the next remaining means of asserting these 
rights? The aggrieved State appeals to the Supreme Federal Court. 
This body is constituted by appointment of the President elected by 
@ majority of the whole people of the United States, and by a ma- 
jority of the States represented in the Senate. The State then at 
best submits its rights to the judgment of its peers. But a right 
cannot certainly be entitled to that name when it is left to others to 
determine whether the right exists. This political adjudication is, 
however, virtualy subject to the approval of the Congress. The right 
of the States, then, consists simply in a right of petition to Con- 
gress, or a right of appeal to a court expressly forbidden te traverse 
the political decisions of Congress, lest it be said, then, that we have 
surrendered the question of Statehood, and imputed to the adminis- 
trative power of the country, purposes of which they are conscious. 
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s of Congress for furt 


her evidence on the 
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Ou the 8th of February, 1869, the Hon. Mr. Morton, of Indiana, 
soid in the Senate: 
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can effect it. 


“Senator Drake, of 
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of the passions which once raged across them. The whole Union is 
now free soilers. The whole people are free soilers. 

2nd. The right of suffrage and office. A new sectional question 
succeeded the war. It was, shall the emancipated slave be elected 
to the political « lity with the white freeman? The affirmative of this 
proposition was embodied in the XIV and XV amendments of the 
Federal Constituti and the laws consequent thereon. Tho 
South, al led by po ion of th N rinern and We stern people, strug- 
gled against this sudden and summar easure. It was, however, 
a logical corollary of the military conquest which, repealing the 
title of th Lve, . without a legal superior. We have here- 
tofore shown tha eal of these amendments is impossible. 
Since that date, bot! litical parties at the North seem to have ac- 


cepted the 1 of » amendments, and have in effect withdrawn 


their efforts for their |. Perhaps the most conclusive evidence 
of acani nd in 1 1, by the House of 
Represen join ! 

“Th Ts ray ( rent to the Constitution 


of the 1 1§ ving been duly ratified by the Legislatures of 

¢ . .. > . , 17 : + a + . 
three-fou of States, are valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as parts of Constitution, and as such, are binding 
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upon the BE u i Judiciary and tie C neress, the several 


f : ‘ 197 o'7 
Lis ) riou 3121, nays 27 
‘ ‘ 
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in their hands, is an element of power too formidable to fear further 
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another question which presented a sectional bearing. The South 


at one time certail ired the repeal of a debt inenrred for its 
enhinaoation Ac exporter in t! T} mn. the Sonth is esneci 
SUDIULALIOR. AS i 12 ap rier i ‘ . l MOULD 18 CSpeci- 
lie imtar 7 mmniral eal POOR i} voahle in Fodera 
ally interested. ‘The annual sale of $250,000,000 payable in Federal eur- 


rency demands a steady and uniform measure of value in a par curren- 
cy. I 
sissippi and other vivers to improve; a systemof delapidated levees 
to repair, and the obstructions of the Mississippi outlets to remova. 
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he South Las moreover a Pacific Railroad to construct; the Mis- 
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We need steamship lines from Southern to Foreign ports, and many 
other enterprises of construction and acquisition, all of which will 
require the use of Federal credit. 

The Southern States are, therefore, interested in the solvency of 
the Federal securities and the convertability of Federal currency. 
This, then, is no longer a sectional question. The rapid approxime- 
tion of Federal currency to the par of gold, deprives the medium of 
payment for Federal obligations of its former importance. It has 
therefore been dropped from the platform of the political party in 
the West which two years since insisted upon it. 

We have no idea that there is any party strong enough to carry, or 
even to propose absulute repudiation. 

The sectional questions are the sequels of the war and of emanci- 
pation. They have been all stricken from the controversies of this 
country. Can any other political difference between the North and 
South be pointed out? We apprehend not. There are, now, no 
opinions which may not be avowed openly in either section. The 
South, then, is de-sectionalized. It has undergone quarantine. We 
shall next consider how the individual and personal rights secured 
to the people of the South by the Federal Constitution may be best 
asserted on the basis of principles common to all the people of the 
United States. 

REPUBLICANISM OF 1798-9. 

History is filled with examples in which doctrines, inspired with a 
virtuous object, have been perverted by unworthy disciples and have 
come to signify exactly the opposite of their original intention. We 
mean no insidious citations of the crimes committed in the names of 
religion and liberty. The term Jesuistry has come to mean a vice 
foreign to the founder of its faith. The thirty popular rulers have 
degenerated into the tyranny of modern times. It is the same case 
with the term Republicanism; at one time, in our history, it was used 
to signify those devoted to the Constitutional protection of popular 
liberty. It was the antipodes of Federalism. It was the party of 
Jefferson, Madison, Macon and Clinton. We will quote from Jeffer- 
gon’s memoirs his definitions of the Federal and Republican doc- 
trines. It will show that he was the champion of the people’s rights, 
and that he only employed the organisms of the States and the safe- 
guard of the Constitution to secure these rights. We quote from a 
letter to Judge Johnson on his history of parties: 
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“ The fact is, that at the formation of our government many had 


formed their political opinion upoa European writicgs and practices, 
believing the experience of old countries, and especially of England, 
abusive as it was, to bea safer guide than mere theory. The doc- 


trines of Europe were, that men in numerous association cannot be 
I the limits of order and justice 


hority independent of 


their will. Hence their organizations of kings, hereditary nobles and 


4 


restrained within but by forces, 


physical and moral, wielded over them by au 


priests. Still further to constrain the brute force of the people, they 
deem it necessary to keep men down by hard labor, poverty an ig- 
1eir earn- 
ings as that unremitting labor shall be necessary to obtain a suffi- 


cient surplus barely to sustain a scanty and miserable life. And 


fait 
' 


norance, and to take from them, as from bees, so cei okt 


these earnings a ey apply to maintain their privileged orders in 


splendor and idle ness, to fascinate the eyes of the people, and to 
exact in them an humble adoration and submission, as to an order 


of supreme beings. Although few among us had gone all these 
lengths of opinion, yet many advanced some more, some less, en the 
i _ Y ? ? 


way. And in the convention which formed our government they 

muld obtain 
naries on their 
constituents, t biect to them tl » of the States, and to weaken 


endeavored to draw the cords of power : cht as t 


them, to lessen the dependence of the rencral functio 
, i 


their means of maintaining the steady equilibrium which the majori- 
ty of the convention had deemed nec ry for both branches, gen- 
eral and logical. To recover therefore in practice the powers the 
i . 
nation had refused, and to usurp to their wishes those actually civen 
i ry o 
was the menny obj of the Federal party. The object of the Re- 
publican party, on the contrary, was to maintain the will of the 


majority of the convention and of the people themselves. We believed 
with them that man was a rational animal, and endowed by nature 
with rights, and with an inmate sense of justice, and that he could 


J , 
be restrained from wrong and protected in right by a moderate pow- 
er confided to persons 0} his own choice, held to their d a uties by 
dependence on his own will We believed aod the complicated 
organization of lings, nobles and priests was not the wisest nor best 
to effect the happiness of associated nen, that windlete and virtue were 
not hereditary; that the trappings of such a machinery consumed 
by their expense those earnings of industry they were intended to 


protect and by the inequalities they produced exposed liberty te 
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sufferance. We believed that men enjoying in ease and security thé 
full fruits of their own industry, entitled by all their interests on the 
side of law and order habituated to think for themselves and to 
follow their reason as their guide would be more easily and safely 
governed, than will minds nourished in error, and vitiated and 
debased as in Europe by grievances in defence and oppression. The 
cherishment of the people then was our principle. The fear and 
distrust of them, that of the other party. Composed as we were of the 
landed and laboring interests of the country, we could not be less 
anxious for a government of law and order than were the inhabitants 
of cities, the strongholds of Federalism. And whether our efforts 
to rear the principles and power of our Constitution have not been 
salutary let the present Republican freedom, order and propriety of 
our country d<termine.* 

Now, the same term Republicanism at present covers Federalism 
or consolidation of all power inthe House of numbers. It pun- 
ishes as treason freedom of opinion, it represents an irresponsible 
a corrupt and oppressive government. Yet none can deny our 
original proposition that a Republican government is the form of 
government best fitted for the American people. Why then may 
there not be reform in the application of constitutional principles to 
individual protection? Why may there not be an organization of 
the whole people, without respect to color or past condition upon 
the basis of the Bill of Rights and the text of the Federal Constitu- 
tion? The rights of the States have not been maintained because 
the rights of the States have not been invaded in a sufficient num- 
ber of States to make their resistance to the other States effective. 
Eleven States resisted interference with their title to property in 
slaves, about twenty-four States did not recognize property in slaves 
and marched to compel the seceding States tosubmit. Two or three 
States not having sufficient interest in slave title to justify going to 
war about it, tried to stand neutral. The whole party throughout 
the non slaveholding States, which professed State right, went into 
the war against the States which fought for State righ's. These 
State rights mean nothing except they are sustained by sufficient 
force of wealth and numbers to control all appointments. But this 
wealth and numbers will secure the rights asserted by legislative and 


*Extract from letter to Judge Johnson, June 12th, 1823, Jefferson Compendium, 
volume 4, page 386. 
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electoral action; therefore individual rights can not and need not 
be asserted by independent State action. The rights of the citizens 
not being susceptible of effectual assertion through the agency of 
the State corporation, shall they be abandoned? Not atall. Num- 
bers now rule supreme in the United States. Let numbers be organ- 
ized upon the basis of the true Republican principle of protection to 
the individual citizen. Let the minority opinion be always protected 
and represented. Let the executive, like any other monarch, be limit- 
ed in his power and held to the responsibility of the block. Let the 
representative department be a fair emanation from the interest to 
the whole people; preserving the same proportions exactly between 
the opininion in the house and the people out doors. Le the person- 
al integrity of those who administer the ofiicial trusts of the Repub- 
lic be of unquestionable character. Let an economical administra- 
tion of the funds raised by equal taxation be demanded. Letall the 
personal rights guaranteed by tke Federal Constitution in all its 
amendments be held valid and exacted from one ed of the Union 
to the other. Let the true Republicans demand instantaneous redress 
of the smallest injury committed on its humblest citizens. With an 
organized action on the part of the people of the Unived States, the 
breach made in the constitution by the destruction of State sover- 
eignty can be replaced by that more general and indispensible doc- 
trine of individual sovereignty. Let the Southern people take cour- 
age, because free government is not lost. It is not when two mon- 
archs have involved the world in war upon a question of etiquette 
or of ambition, that the Southern people should yield all that their 
fathers fought for. Let them keep thereby in view the object of 
individual right for which wars have been fought and constitutions 
formed. 

If other races haye been elevated by the upheaval of revolutior to the 
level of constitutional rights, it gives to personal rights and individ- 
ual sovereignty so many more defenders. So we may give our des- 
pondent friends the encouragemnt of the Apostle to his jailers, “Do 
thyself no harm, we are all here.” The personal rights of the peo- 
ple will survive the conventional rights of the States; for, in the 
words of Guizot, and the acts of Bismark, “ Le temps de petits etaig 
est passe,” and in the United States of America “Census is King.” 








ART. IL—NEW FACTS IN REGARD TO THE CHARACTER 
AND OPINIONS OF PATRICK HENRY. 


BY P. H. FONTAINE, OF LA. 
B'S DESCENT. 


Mr. Wirt mentions the relationship of Patrick Henry with the 
historian, Dr. Robertson, and the late Lord Brougham. His father 
antl the Rev. Patrick Henry, an Episcopal clergyman after whom he 
was named, were Scotchmen who emigrated to Virginia from Aber- 
deen. His mother’s maiden name was Sarah Winston, whose ances- 
tors were Welch. He seems to have inherited his shrewdness frcm 
his father, and his poetical fire from his mother. His father was a 
clear-headed, honest and dignified magistrate and planter. The 
Winstons have produced many worthy sons and daughters, exceed- 
ingly talented and highly gifted as musicians and poets, but devoid 
of ambition. Eloquence in conversation, a fondness for field sports, 
a fiery temper and dauntless courage have distinguished the men of 
this family for many generations, but the love of retirement, and an 
have kept them in obscurity. The combination 
of Scotch and Welsh blood, and the union of the distinguishing 
traits of each nation, mingled in his character, and made Patrick 
Henry the first orator and statesman of the Revolution. The his- 
torical lore of Robertson,'the logic of Brougham, the melody and 
fancy which gave entrancing power to “ Hightoned Hoels Harp and 
soft Llewellen’s lay,” were combined to make him an orator “who 
spoke as Homer wrote.” Yet his were not always the unstudied 
efforts which one would suppose, whose information is derived only 
from his life, by Mr. Wirt. This amiable and talented biographer, 
in delineating his hero, underates greatly his early education, and 
the studiousness, and severe mental labor of his mature age. 


aversion to notoriety 


His education was not given to him at any college; but his instructor 
was his uncle, the Rev. Patrick Henry, a very learned clergyman of 
the Scotch Episcopal Church, who taught a classical school in the 


neighborhood where he lived. So far from being as illiterate as 
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Col u in that Institution, his 


ol . ‘ontaine, of Henry 


county, liv ' ident; 1 I have heard him 

sat hea father’s examinations of his prugress 
+s the atin ol more than he did those of the Faculty. 
He told me th: Latin with great fluency. He was present 
at an int w I | the celebrated Albert Gallatin which 


empre 1 tho { ry. ick Henry was Governor 
Vi came to America as an 


vent of a num! TT" ished to pnrchase Jand, 
fe br ht letters of recommenda- 
te « { the proposed arrange- 


Mr. Gallatin did not 
ak EF . nry could not converse in French. 
hei ion was maintained fluently 

in that ] ‘s plan was to purchase a large body 
¢ li his countrymen upon it, where 
thev could k ¢ ‘e, and observe the usages of their 
own ir a ion principally to stock-raising. 
But Patric! | that his plan was injudicious. He said 
he was 1 | that he had selected the State of Vir- 
oinia for of the free and industrious Swiss; and that 
he w l aid ] to. t full « nt of his influence to induce as 
many of so val le a cla ‘immigrants as could be procured from 


his native land to | Virginia; but he advised the purchase of 

land in the val fy ia, in small, detached, and widely separat- 
' ‘ge aa 

‘ Tt?" ‘ 1 


lf , and n mit, if possible to prevent. it, any two 
families to h other; but force them to have only the 
people of Virgi their neighbors. They would thus soon acquire 
oar tas wage, al ledee of our manners and customs, and 
of their native land. Their piety and industry 
would make th , and at the same time benefit the land of 
their ad if the | settled together, they would not 
become Americanized; they wouid maintain their nationality, el 
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continue to be Swiss, and foreigners; and their manners and customs 

being different from those of the people around them, might make 

them antagonistical, and provoke their hostility. It would, therefore, 

be better to place them in such a position as would force them to 

merge themselves in the great mass of the people of Virginia, that 
they might prosper with the young and growing country. 

I believe Mr. Gallatin adopted these judicious suggestions. A large 
number of the Swiss came over and settled in different parts of Vir- 
ginia, and prospered as emigrants; but all traces of a distinct nation- 
ality have long since disappeared from their descendants. Mr. Galla- 
tin’s worth was quickly discovered by Patrick Henry, and he pre- 
dicted his future celebrity as a statesman. 


THE CHARACTER OF HIS ORATORY. 


From the traditions preserved among the people of Virginia, and 
even from the descriptions given by Mr. Wirt of the marvellous 
effects of Mr. Henry’s eloquence, one is apt to conclude that his 
splendid speeches were unstudied efforts, poured forth spontaneously 
to suit the occassion. It is generaly supposed that there was nothing 
of the “smell of the lamp” about his grandest displays, and that in 
his character the adage, “Poeta nascitur, orator fit” was falsified, 
Tnder this impression any youth, who has selected oratory for his 
profession, may be discouraged from aiming at its highest honors, 
by the consciousness that he possesses no such natural gift, or divine 
inspiration. 

It is true Patrick Henry possessed more perfect organs of speech 
than Demosthenes. His countenance was commanding, and his 
features capable of every expression. His voice was strong, clear, 
and melodious. But he improved all his natural advantages by hard 
study and judicious practice. No orator, or actor, ever devoted 
more care to the preparation of his display before the public than 
Patrick Henry. He was as certainly born a poet, and made an orator 
as was Cicero, Pericles or Sheridan. In proof of this I will mention 
those facts which I have learned from my father, and the daughters 
of Patrick Henry. 

He wrote poetry beautifully, and often composed, with much facility, 
little sonnets for his daughters to sing and play. The words were 
eomposed to suit old songs which he admired. But after he bad 
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been gratified with their performance, he carefully tore tp and des- 
troyed every line he had composed. As far as I know, his daughters 
were never able to preserve a single stanza of their father’s odes, 
which they all told me were gems of poetic beauty. He seemed to 
have feared that such compositions, if published, would injure his 
reputation, and lessen his influence with the people of Virginia, some 
of whom still entertain the idea that poets are often eccentric, or 
devoid of common sense. Yet itis certain that no man can be an 
orator of the first class, without possessing the reasoning powers of 
Plato and Newton, associated with the fancy and imagination of 
Homer. Henry was poet, painter, musician and logician; and the 
highest efforts of the best of each were displayed in his speeches. 
I doubt whether more poetry, pen-painting and profound logic can 
be found combined in a single sentence, if we search the written 
records of the eloquence of all lands, than is embodied in his 
laconic announcement of the doctrine of free trade, then almost 
unknown, but the reception of which is destined to be universal. 
None but a poet and logician, of the first rank, could have uttered 
this sublime and beautiful thought to the busy world: “Fetter not 
Commerce : let her be free as air: She will range the whole creation, and 
return on the wings of every wind to bless the land with plenty.” It also 
furnishes an image for a painter which only a Raphael could con- 
ceive. His speeches are all traditional, except those imperfectly 
stenographed by Robertson ; and from all these the declamatory 
applications of his arguments, in which the thunders of his eloquence 
were unloosed are wanting. Robertson confessed that he was too 
much affected by his declamation to pen it for posterity. He has 
only preserved his arguments. It is distressing to us, and to be 
lamented by all students of oratory, that he was as indifferent to his 
fame as an orator, as Shakespeare was in regard to his reputation as 
a poet. They exerted their wonderful powers to accomplish present 
objects ; but they seemed to care but little what future generations 
might think of them as individuals. Patrick Henry was too great to 
be ambitious. But to accomplish all he intended to effect by his 
eloquence, whether to break the fetters of his country, or to liberate an 
innocent individual from “ durance vile,” he prepared his speeches 
carefully. In proof of this I will mention what my father related 
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no stimulants, and the scent of a pipe was very disagreeable to him. 
The old women among the house servants were compelled to hide 
their pipes, and rid themselves of the scent of tobacco smoke before 
they came into his presence. He was so sensitive to the disagreeable 
oder of the pipe that he detected instantly the fumes of one hid 
anywhere in the vicinity of the house; and his scent was so,acute 
that he seldom failed to find the cause of annoyance no matter how 
earefully the cook, or laundress addicted to the habit had hid it 
before venturing toapproach him. My father told me that he never 
knew @ person with the sense of smell so perfect; and he was much 
amused frequently at his grandfather’s encounters with the old negroes 
about the premises who used patriotically the famons weed whieh 
was the staple and source of wealth of the “Old Dominion”. They 
always protested that they had not been smoking, and had not 
touched a pipe; and he invariably proved them guilty, by tracking 
the scent of the culprit to the coucealed pipe, and making her take 
it away instantly and throw it into the kitchen fire. 

His gestures in speaking were all natural, yet sometimes they were 
not such as would be taught by our modern teachers of elocution. 
Mr. Wirt has done justice to his manner as an orator. 

In 1834 I visited Mr. John Roane, of King William county, Vir- 
ginia, then the last surviving elector of the first President of the 
United States. He had represented his district in Congress more 
than a quarter of a century; and he was then upwards of ninety 
years old; but his mind was little impaired by age, and memory per- 
fect in retaining past events. Sinding that I was a descendant of 
Patrick Henry, he told me many anecdotes about him, and interested 
me greatly by describing the scene in the House of Burgesses which 
sat in St. John’s Church, Richmond, when he made his celebrated 
speech on his resolutions for arming the Virginia Militia. He veri- 
fied the correctness of the language of tihe speech, as given by Judge 
Tyler to Mr. Wirt. I remarked that I could not understand how 
that speech, eloquent as it was, could have produced the effect des- 
cribed by Mr. Wirt, and I supposed that the account was exagger- 
ated. He said that it was not, and that the influence of his voice. 
countenance, and gestures gave force to his words; and that no des- 
cription could give a proper idea of the speech, the effect of it, or 
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af the orator to one who had never seen or heard Patrick Henry. 
The venerable old man, during the conversation, animated by the 
secdllestion of the sublime scene, seemed to forget his age, and m 
order to enable me to understand his meaning, he arose, and acted 
the conclusion of the specch, imitating, I have no doubt, with com- 
siderable uccuracy, the voice and manner of the forest-born Demos- 
thenes. His words and gestures were as follows: 

“You remember the conclusion of his speech, se often declaimed 
by echool-boys. He made every word full of meaning, which is net 
sonveyed by a careless reading, or a delivery of them in the ordinary 
manner, however correct. When he said, ‘Is peace so sweet, or 
Wife to “ear as to be purchased at the expense of chains and slavery,’ 
he Stood in the attitude of s slave fettered in the presence of a despot 
wwaiting his doom. His wrists were crossed, and the manacles were 
aitoost visible. After a solemn pause he lifted his eyes and chained 
hands to Heaven, and prayed in words and tones which thrilled the 
heart, ‘Forbid it, Almighty God!’ He then slowly lowered his hands 
@ad turned towards the timid loyalists of the House, who were 
quaking with terror in view of the consequences of proceedings which 
would be visited as treasonable to the British Crown, and he said, 
4I know not what course others may take,” and accompanied the 
word by bowing his form, with his hands still crossed, and lowered 
almost to his feet, while he seemed loaded with chains; his counten- 
ange and form—the whole man—was transfermed into an oppressed, 

heartbroken, and hopeless galley-slave. After. remaining in this 
postare of humiliation only long enough to impress the condition of 
the colony under the iron heel of tyranny updar @very soul, he arowe 
preudly aad exclaimed, ‘ But as for me,’ and the words hissed through 
his elaneba,’ teeth, while his body was thrown back, and every muscle 
and tendon w.% strained against the fetters which bound him, and 
with a countena,‘°¢ distorted with agony and rage, he seemed for a 
moment to be Lace.°? in a death-struggle with coiling serpents, then 
the loud, clear, tiump.’®t notes, ‘give me Liberty’ electrified the 
assembly. It was not ap."4yer, but » stern demand that would submit 
to-no refused delay. The found of his voice, as ho spoke these 
memorable Yords, was that ot Spartan peon on the field of Plataca, 
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and && each eyllable of the word liberty echoed through the build- 
ing, his fetters seamed to be shivered, hiaJarms were hurisd epert, 
and the links of his chains were seatteréd to the winds, He stead 
prond and erect, with radiant countenance. a magnificent incarnatiog 
of Freedom. When he spoke the word liberty, with an emphas® 
never given it before, his hand were open, his arms elevated, and the 
sound of his voice, and the sublimity of his gestures, expressed at 
ence all that can be acquired, cr enjoyed by individuals and nations 
fetterless and free. After 2 momentary pause,§only long enongh to 
permit the last echo of the word liberty to cease, he let his left hand 
fall to his side, clenched his right hand firmly, as if holding s dag- 
ger, with the point aimed at his heart, he stood for a moment like « 
Roman Senator defying Casar, while the unconquerable spirit of a 
Onto of Utica flashed from every feature, and then closed the appeal 
with the words “or death,” sounded with the awful cadence of a 
dirge, but the dirge of a hero fearless of death, and victorious * 
death. The gesture, which suited “the action of the word,” was 
made by a blow upon the left breast, with the deseending clenched 
right hand which seemed to drive the dagger into the patriot’s 
heart. 


I have endeavored to give in this description procisely thé im- 


pression of Patrick Henry’s manner as an orator, left upon my 
memory by Mr. John Roane, thirty-five years ago. 


The accounts given by Mr. Wirt, and by Mr. Garland, in his life 
of Randolph, of ihe last speech of Patrick Henry, are entirely eero- 
neous. They both leave the impression that Patrick Henry was 
what was then termed a Federalist ; that he was asupporter of Joba 
Adams, and of the Alien and Sedition laws. In the report of his 
speech, furnished by some personal, or political enemy, to Mr. Wirt, 
and published in his life, he is made to say that the Alien and Bedi- 
tion acta were good laws. My father has often told me that he never 
made any such assertion ; and in conversing about the matter he 
generally lost his patience, and said most emphatically thet the 
statement was false ; on the contrary he said in his epeech that they 
were odious and tyrannical laws; and that they ought to be repealed 
but at the same time he complained that he had warned Mr. Madi- 
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gon, who was then endeavoring to induce Virginia to secede from 
the Union, in the Convention of 1788 that if Virginia adopted the 
constitution of 1787 she would place herself in the power of a Fed- 
eral Government which would claim the right under that constitu- 
tion to pass such laws, and others even more oppressive, and which 
would certainly exercise it. In spite of his warnings, and prophetic- 
al exhibition of the future working of that constitution, mainly 
throngh Mr. Madison’s exertions it: was adopted, although Patrick 
Henry voted against it on every ballot. He never changed his sen- 
timents in regard to it; but only promised to be a peaceable citizen 

At the urgent solicitation of Gen. Washington, he consented to 
an election to the Legislature of 1799, to act as a mediator between 
the parties; and te use his influence in securing a repeal of the laws, 
80.as to prevent Virginia from suddenly dissolving the Union. But 
in that speech, when he said he would endeavor their peaceable 
repeal, an old citizen interrupted him with this question, “ But, Gov- 
ernor, suppose that Congress will not repeal them?” He pron ptly 
replied, “ Then we must overturn the Government.” He did not urge 
submission to them, but he wished all peaceable means to be tried 
first to obtain redress, before an appeal to the ultimo ratio of revo- 
lution. 

In 1838 I verified the statement of my father by the evidence of 
two gentlemen who heard this speech, and whose testimony agreed 
in everyfparticular. Mr. Nathaniel West Dandridge and Dr. Miller 
were then living in Pontotoc county, Miss. Mr. Dandridge studied 
law with Patrick Henry, and heard him make his last speech. He 
afterwards married Martha H. Fontaine, Patrick Henry’s grand- 
daughter, and settled in Henry County, Virginia. In his old age he 
moved to Pontotoc, and retained his mental faculties in a remark- 
able degree to the hour of his death, which occurred only a few 
years ago. Dr. Miller was a South Carolinian, and married a 
daughter of Gen. Andrew Pickens, of the Revolution. He lived to 
& very advanced age, and his memory was very retentive. He was a 
fine scholar, and a thorough gentleman. His statement corres- 
ponded in every particular with that of Mr. Dandridge. But as he 
was not a relative of Patrick Henry, and his recollection of the pre- 
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eise words used in his speech was more minute than that of either 
my father or Mr. Dandridge, I will only give his narrative as 
accurately as I can. 

He told me that in 1799 he was a student of Hampden Sydney 
College, which was closed on the day of the April election in order 
that the students might have an opportunity to hear Patrick Henry 
speak. In a card, announcing himself as a candidate for the lewer 
House of the Legislature, he had apologized : to the people for his 
inability to visit the different parts of the county which his age and 
infirmities prevented him from doing; but he said he would attend 
the election at Charlotte Courthonse, and speak to them on that day 
Tt was known that he was in very bad health, and it was feared that 
his speech on that occasion would be his last. Every student that 
could borrow, or hire, anything to zide, went to the Courthouse, and 
many of them walked. It was known that he would speak in the 
porch of a tavern; and Dr. Miller, active and enterprising, pushed 
his way through the crowd, and secured the pedestal of one of the 
pillars of the porch, and stood within eight feet of the celebrated 
orator, who was seated in a chair, conversing with some old friends, 
while waitlng for the gathering of the immense multitude who came 
pouring in from all the surrounding country, to hear him. 

At length he arose, but stooped a little from age, and seemed to 
be very feeble. His face had a Scotch cast; and when he com- 
menced his exordium, his voice was slightly cracked and tremulous, 
but in a few minutes a wonderful transformation of the whole man 
suddenly occurred as he warmed with histheme. He stood erect; his 
features glowed with the hue and fire of youth; his face shone 
with an expression that seemed almost supernatural, and his voice 
rang clear and melodious, with all the intonations of some grand 
musical instrument, whose notes filled the whole area occupied by 
the vast multitude, and fell distinctly upon the ear of the most 
distant of the thousands gathered before him. He said he was 
utterly spell-bound, and unconscious of the flight of time and sur- 
rounding objects, and entirely subject to the sway of the orator 
until the last word of his peroration was uttered. He was surprised 
to find that he had been riveted one hour to the place where he stood 
motionless, instead of five minutes. The substance of his speech 
ameng other tepics, embraced a severe denunciation of the Alien and 
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Sedition laws, and a warning to the people against the political de- 
signs of the Red Republicans and Agrarians of France, and the 
doctrines of the infidel philosophers of that country whose prina- 
ples were poisoning the minds and morals of the youth of our coun- 
try. He vindicated the characted of Washington against the charge 
of being a monarchist, although he said that he and other leading 
men of the country, although true patriots, had been from the foun- 
dation of the Confederacy in favor of a stronger form of government 
than he himself thought the safest and best for Virginia. He exposed 
the inconsistancy of Mr. Madison, Jefferson and others, who aftor 
recommending and exerting all their abilities in securing the establish- 
ment of the present Constitution, were now urning Virginia to destroy 
it suddenly at the risk of immediate war with the other States. He 
exhorted the people to patience; and promised, if elected, to use al} 
efforts to cast oil upon the waters of strife, and to try every peace- 
able remedy to secure repeal of the odious and tyrannical laws which 
had alarmed and agitated Virginia, before resorting to a dissolution 
of the Union, at the risk of plunging the country into all the unspeak- 
able calamities!of civil war. 

At the close of his speech, the crowd began to disperse, and Dr. 
Miller was in the act of leaving the spot when his attention, and that 
of the multitude, was arrested by the shrill, piercing, but musical 
voice of another speaker, who arose near Patrick Henry as soon as 
he had resumed his seat. He had never seen or heard of John Ran- 
dolph. He was a dark complexioned, but ruddy faced youth, very 
tall and spare, and to use his expression, “looked like a very slim 
girl dressed in boy’s clothes.” His voice was that of a woman. Gar- 
land, in his life of Randolph, describes a sharp debate which ensued 
between him and Patrick Henry. Dr. Miller said he was within ten 
feet of both orators, and heard every word they uttered; and he 
assured me that there was no such debate as is represented by Mr. 
Wirt or Mr. Garland. The first ten minutes of Mr. Randolph's speech 
was occupied with one of the most elegant eulogies of Patrick Henry 
ever heard; and while he was delivering it, in the most beautiful] and 
touching language, the tears streamed from his eyes, while he was 
evidently sincere and felt deeply every word he uttered. He lement- 
ed bitterly that he was compelled to differ from so great and good a 
man as Governor Henry; and to maintain the porition assumed by 
the Republican party, and expressed his decided opposition te that 
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ef Gen, Washington and the Federalists, with whom Patrick Henry 
was indentified. He then, in his particularly sarcastic style, launched, 
a severe phillipic a} Adams, Hamilton and Washington. Dr. Miller 
said he became eo indignant, at the denunciation of the “ Father. of 
our Country,” that he he felt strongly inclined to tumble the arrogant 
and impudent young stripling into the street. Towards the closeof 
his speech, he reflected sharply upon the position occupied by Patrick 
Henry, and expressed his surprise that the venerable patriot, whose 
eloquence sroused the Colonies to arms against the formidable pow- 
er of England, and who was the first among the patriots of Virginia 
to draw a sword in the Revolution, which made us a free and inde-; 
pendent nation, should now urge the people to a peaceful submission 
to the laws mere odious and tyrannical than the British Government 
hed ever attempted to impose upon them. He supposed that his 
antipathy to a struggle for freedom from the yoke of our new 
oppressors, was attributed to that loveof ease, and aversion to action 
natural to old age. 


He concluded with a fiery exhortation to the people to resist the 
first advance of tyranny, and to arrest the arrogant strides of the 
Federal Government towards absolute despotism over the sovereign 
people of Virginia promptly and at all hazards. It was the most 
splendid display of oratery Dr. Miller had ever heard, except the 
wenderful speech which preceded it. Compared with that, ib was 
but as the ripple of the brook to the Ocean’s roar. As far as its 
effecta upon the minds of the people were manifested, Dr. Mil- 
ler said it was bnt a straw darted against the wind. The peo 
ple were under the absolute control of Patrick Henry’s speech, 
and he thought that Mr. Randolph’s opposition did not change a 
single vote. But he excited his admiration, and theirs, by his:briliant 
effort; and himself and Patrick Henry were elected almost unanimous- 
ly to the stations for which they were candidates. When he sat dowa, 
Patrick Henry arose slowly, and fixed his eyes upon him, Dr. Mil- 
her said he felt suddenly a sensation of sympathy for Mr. Randolph 
and a dread of his impending doom. He seemed like a pigmy about 
to receive the death blow from the hand ofa giant. After the im- 
prudent reflection upon his age and infirmities, and the arrogant 
attack upon the principles ofa patriot so wise, and spotless, he 
expected that the great orator would give him a retort which would 
witber him as effectually, as if he had been struck with a thunder- 
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bolt. He felt assured that he‘possessed the power to crush him ina 
moment. But there was nothing fierce in his eagle eye as it turned 
upon him. But it beamed benignantly upon the proud and prom- 
ising youth ; and there was an excession of admiration and kindness 
in his countanance as he addressed the crowd. He made no reply 
whatever to the speech of Mr. Randolph, but recommended him warm- 
ly to their suffrage in these words: 

“Fellow citizens, I have not had heretofore any acquaintance with 
the young gentleman who has just addressed you, and declared 
himself a candidate for the office of your Representative in Congress. 
But I can most heartily recommend him to your favor as one exceed- 
ingly talented and well informed. He will make a faithful and watch- 
ful guardian of your rights, and I beg of you to support him and 
cherish him when I am gone.” 

The young orator said nothing in reply, but burst into tears. The 
magnanimity of Patrick Henry affected him deeply. He admired 
him more than any man that ever lived; and he never spoke of him 
in after life, but in terms of profound veneration, and in language 
descriptive of one whom he regarded as almost divine. 

Gen. Wm. 8. Cabell, of Danville, Va., said he heard Mr. Randolph 
endeavoring, cn one occasion, to give a friend some idea of the char- 
acter of his oratory; but he suddenly paused, and picked up a piece 
of charcoal from the hearth, and pointing to the white wall, he said: 
“ But it is in vain for me to attempt to describe the oratory of that 
wonderful man. Sir, it would be as vain for me to try, with this 
black coal, to paint correctly the brilliant flash of the vivid lightning, as 
to attempt, with my feeble words, to echo the thunder, or to convey 
by any power I possess, a proper idea of the eloquence of Patrick 
Henry!” These famous speeches were the first of Randolph and 
last of Henry. Charlotte county heard the first and last notes of 
their eloquence which no human instructor can teach, and which no 
living orator can imitate; and her soil holds sacred their honored 
remains. 

The spirit of liberty which animated them, and which, through 
their “ magic tones,” electrified a generation of patriots, now passed 
away, still breathes and burns in the souls of their descendants; and 
the very dust of the mighty dead will make the soil with which it is 
mingled fatal to any despot who dares to tread upon it. Sic Semper 

Tyrannis can never be an unmeaning motto on the armorial bearings of 
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Virginia; or one which is onlyja memento of a heroic age, and a race of 
freemen vanished with the Republics of antiquity. “ Give me liberty, 
or give me death” expresses both the aspiration and the firm deter- 
mination of her sons; and they will be free. 

Patrick Henry never changed his political sentiments. The pro- 
found thinker, who will read carefully his speecfies in the “ Debates 
of the Convention of Virginia,” in 1788, on the adoption of the 

‘deral Constitut will firtd that his predictions in regard to the 
evils that uld 3 to the States, and especially to the Southern 
tes in the cor of time, if that instrument should be adopted 

ere not mere idle_alarms used to defeat its adoption, but they were 
the accurate « of one of the most logical minds ever given 
to man; th luc of the reasoning of a statesman who could 
so clea ly “judg t} iuture Db the past -” that his confident predic- 
tions have thus far been verified by events, as accurately as if these 


f inspired prophecies. I need only refer 


‘ ] ( wil 
pi 
to detached port f his different speeches made in that conven- 
tion 87 1 avo, tO pl e the truth of this assertion. 


yt .e Constitution was artfuliy framed to place 
t] ion power United States in the hands of a majority 


people of t it consolidated gevernment, which would 


I 
b the right eral States; and he discovered clearly 
what seems to have escaped the penetration of the other leading 


statesmen of the S , that the Northern States would have the 
most numerous population for many years; that the very first 
important working of the Constitution would be directed by this 
Northern majority; and that the government would be changed into 
. despotism of a peculiar kind, that of a Northern sectional majority, 
which would inflict every form of oppression upon the South. In 
one of his speeches, id, “Not satisfied with a majority in the 
rislative councils, they must have all our property. I wish the 


Southern genius of America had been more watchful.” He exposed 


this danger in his « ling speech when, pointing to Gov. Randolph 
and President M two framers of the Constitution, then mem- 
bers of the \ iT 4 nvention, he said, in reference to the firs 


words of the preamble to it, “Sir, give me leave to demand what 
ht had they to say ‘We, the people?’ My political curiosity, ex- 


elusive of my anxious solicitude for the public welfare, leads me to 


ask who authorized them to speak the language of ‘We the people» 
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soul of a confederation. If the States be not the agents of this com- 
pact, if must be one great consolidated national government of all 
the States.” This was strenuously denied, but he insisted that the 
Northern people would so construe it, and administer its affairs; 
and that all the rights of the several States would be absorbed by it. 
He said “There is a striking difference, and great contrariety of 
interests between the (Northern and the Scuthern) States. They 
are naturally divided into carrying, and productive States. This is 
an actual existing distinction which cannot be altered. The former 
are more numerous and must prevail. What will be the consequence 
of their contending interests? , , , This government subjects every- 
thing to a Northern majority. Is there not then a settled purpose 
to check the Southern interest? We thus put unbounded power 
over our property in hands not having a common interest with us. 
How can the Southern members prevent the adoption of the most 
oppressive mode of taxation in the Southern States, as there is a 
majority in favor of the Northern States? Sir, this is a picture so 
horrid, so wretched, so dreadful that I need no longer dwell upon it.” 
The reporter, Robertson, was too much affected by his eloquence to 
report the peroration of this splendid speech, and it is lost forever. 
He only informs us that it was directed to the most inquitous specu- 
lation, and stock-jobbing which would result from this system of 
government when administered by this Northern majority. In 
reading his fragmentary reports of these speeches itis plain to 
discern that prophetical vision dwelt upon all the unfair and oner- 
ous legislation of our grasping and crafty partners in the federal 
compact. He predicted the imposition of the protection tariff, the 
flooding of the country with a paper currency, and the protection 
of their shipping interest by bounties. The evils of their sectional 
legislation in securing for themselves monopolies, and an exemption 
from all the burdens of the government were clearly foreseen, and 
eloquently forelold. He foresaw their desperate efforts to hold their 
power by opposing the acquisition of the lower Mississippi, and by 
preventing the settlement and prosperity of all that part of its valley 
belonging tous. He warned the convention that it would ever be the 
policy of New England to cripple the agricultural interest, and to 
prevent the formation and growth of States in the South-west which 


instead of we, the States? States are the characteristics, and the 
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would be opposed to their policy, and out-vote them in Oongress. 
He pointed the attention of the Convention to the great Valley of 
the West, and the fertile regions of the then unsettled South belong- 
ing to France and Spain, and said, the great balance of power 
will be in the Southern parts of America. “ There is the most exten- 
sive and fertile territory. There is the happiest geographical situa- 
tion contiguous to that valuable and inestimable River.” He said 
that these Northern States had already, since the peace with Great 
Britain, “discovered a determined resolution” to give it away, and 
he cautioned the Southern States that if they adopted the Constiw- 
tion, the acquisition, and settlement of the of the Mississippi Valley, 
and the prolific regions beyond, it would be opposed by this Northern 
power which would use this Constitution to prevent it. In their 
desperate efforts to maintain their supremacy over the multiplying 
agricultural millions of the South, he said that they would liberate 
our slaves and use them te oppress us. “ Let all these things oper- 
ate on their minds. They will search that paper, and see if they 
have the power of manumission. And have they not Sir? Have 
they not power to provide for the general defense and welfare? May 
they not pronounce all slaves free, and will they not be warranted 
by that power in clear and unrequivocal terms, and will clearly and 
certainly exercise it.” After detailing all their acts of aggression, 
and the struggles of the South with their oppression, he gave us 
now living witnesses of the verification_of all his predictions, this 
wise advice which I hope our statesmen, and our fellow citizens will 
embrace promptly. “An Union with our Western brothern is highly 
desirable on almost any terms. An Union with them alone can lessen 
or annihilate the dangers arising from that species of population 
(the slaves). They are at present but few in number, but may be very 
numerous hereafter. “Nothing but a firm commercial, and political 
Union of the South and West, can save us from the horrible yoke 
of negro tyranny imposed upon us by the North. After reading 
warnings of Patrick Henry and the events of history, which have 
occurred since their delivery, how grandly as a statesman he towers 
ibove Madison, Jefferson, Hamilton, and even Washington.* His 








, “Washington foresaw the same tendencies, and recommended a system of 
material development to counteract consequences whieh he foresaw.’ -Mr. Hen 
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associates in the convention of 1788, even sich men as Tyler, Wythe 


Lee, Marshall and Pendleton, ridiculed his inal and evidently 
thought his predictions absurd. His predictions were as follows : 

Ist. It would be a consolidated government of the majority of the 
whole people, and that the North would administer its eine with 
despotic power. President Lincoln declared that the States bear 


the same relation to the Federal Government which the counties 


sustain to the States which include them; and Congress now legis- 
lates for the States, as the Legislatures of the States do for the 
counties. It even cuts up States, and forms then into new States, 
and makes constitutions for their citizens. No reserved rights remain. 
The Federal Government is declared supreme, and its power is now 


wielded, as he said it would be, “ by a contemptible minority,” now 


y 
a despotic oligarchy, who “ prevent the most salutary amendments 
and impose wh at others they choose. 

2nd. His predictions in regard to the tariff, bank, stock-jobbing, 
iniquitous speculation, the oppressions and frauds of Federa 
ors, collectors, and harpies of all sorts, who would prey upon the 
substance of the people, is seen, felt and suffered by suffering millions 
whose property flows into the coffers of the oligarchs who rule the 
nation. ‘“ We are a nation” is now the boast of WEBS RIS Motley. 
We certainly are a nation, oppressed with a mountain of debt, and 
ruled by the sword. 

3rd. His predicting the opposition of New England, and the 
associated North under her control, to the acquisition and settle- 
ment of the South-w« st, has been verified in the strong efforts made 
to prevent the purchase of Louisians, the acquisition of-Texas, New 
Mexico, Utah, Arizona and California. New England furnished only 
1100 soldiers for the Mexican war, and the whole of the free States 
furnished only 3,900; while the South sent into the field 45,000 men. 
But Louisiana, and all the wealthy regions beyond it to tl:e Pacific 
Ocean, were acquired by Southorn wisdom, valor, blood and gold. 
But to prevent “ the be bali ance of power ” from bet ing ent thr oned in the 


never seems to have prepared any means of avoiding a supremacy vw hie ch seemed 
inevitable. Itis, perhaps, remarkable that no prophet has ever suggested and 
enacted the measures necessary to prevent the evils which he foretels.—[Bd. Ra» 
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South, they have given a most terrible fulfilment to the prediction 
that tl) would 

th. Manumit the slaves. They have even attempted to make them 
our masters. United as we are, becoming more and more closely 
with the reat West, we cannot be sul je cted to negro rule. The 
desperate resol » establish an oligarchy cfSenators has been 
made to preserve tl upremacy of New England. The lower House 


may unite with them, or side with a popular Millitary President, 
who has the affection of the pe ple, and the ds votion of the Army 
and Navy, and who, in a cortest with Congress and the Judiéary, will 
turn both Legislature and Court out of doors, and fulfil another 
fearful prophecy of Patrick Henry. ” 
5th. “ Away with your President, we shall have a King.” But 
I have no time or space in this brief record of facis, in regard to 
the character of this founder of our once happy Government, to call 
attention to more of his political prophecies. 
I will conelude the list with one, and the most gloomy of all, 
which was related to me by my father, when he was nearly 80 years 
old. He and Mr. Dandridge, as has been already stated, studied 
law with Henry in 1789-90 or 1891, after he had resumed his prac- 
tice, and settled at Red Hill, in Charlotte county. He was then in 
very moderate circumstances, and had returned to the bar to support 


, 


a larg 


re family of young children by his second marriage. The Con- 
stitution had been adopted by the Virginia Convention in spite of 
the opposition of Patrick Henry; but only by the meagre majority 
of 10 votes. The ayes were 89, the nays 79. This small majority 


had been secured by Mr. Madison, and the leading supporters of it 


had agreed to accept, and to recommend for adoption, a Bill of 
Rights, and whatever amendments Patrick Henry and the other 
opponents of it might propose, to be added to the Constitution as 


permanent amendments, to prevent the United Sovereign States 


} 


from being transformed into a consolidated National Government, 


and to guard against all the dangers enumerated in their various 
objections to it. A Bill of Rights with twenty clauses, and a list of 


twenty amendments were proposed by Henry, Mason, Grayson and 
others, which were adopted by a vote of the Convention; but by what 


majority is not mentioned in the Debates. 
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Fatrick Henry left the Capitol resolved to be a peateful citizen, 
but with little hope of the perpetuity,for success of the form of 
Government. He was again elected Governor of Virginia which 
office he declined. General Washington, who was elected President, 
under the new Constitution, offered him a place in his Cabinet, 
which he also refused to accept. Whether he had conscientious 
scruples about holding office under a government which he could 
not support ; or whether the necessity of attending to his private 
affairs caused his refusal of these flattering honors, cannot now be 
ascertained, Perhaps he was actuated by both of these motives to 
retire to the shade of private life.. While living in retirement with 
his family, a8 planter, and practicing lawyer, the pamphlet contain- 
ing the Constitution and the additional 12 amendments adopted 
by the majority of States requisite to make them a part of the instru- 
ment, was brought to him and examined by him most carefully in 
the presence of my father and Mr. Dandridge. He seemed to have 
been suspicious of the character of some of the framers of the Con- 
stitution; and of the crafty politicians through whose hands it had 
passed since its adoption by Virginia, that he feared they had not 
only altered the amendments adopted by the Virginia convention, 
but had tampered with the body of the instrument itself. , After 
reading it carefully, satisfying himself that they had not changed 
the original paper; he read carefully the amendments to the tenth. 
When he read this he threw down the pamphlet upon the table, and 
remarked with great solemnity: “I find that these shrewd Northern 
Statesmen have outwitted our Southern men again in the wording 
of these amendments. They determined when this Constitution was 
framed to make this a great consolidated National Government of 


all the people of the States. To secure this object they inserted in 


its preamble the words “We, the people of the United States,’ instead 
of We, the States. Their object was to make it a Government of the 
raajority of the whole people ; that is a Government of the Northern 
people; for they have this majority; and under sucha government 
holding this'power they can and will exercise it oppressively to the 
South for their Own advantage. To prevent this, and to hinder this 
majority from doing whatever they may think proper for “the gen- 
eral welfare;” which they will construe to_mean their own sectional 
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welfare, I wrote the first 20 amendments adopted, and recom- 
mended by the Convention of Virginia in these words: ‘Hach 
State in the Union shall respectively retain every power, jurisdiction, 
and right which is not by this Constitution delegated;to the Congress 
of the United States, or to the departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment.’ This was intended to seeure the rights of the States, and 
to prevent the exercise of doubtful powers by the Federal Govern- 
ment but they have omitted it, and substiteted for it this eguivoca! 
thing to which they have tacked the objectionable and dangerous 
words of the people.’ ‘The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.’ Why did they 
add, or to the people?” They determined to make ita consolidated 
government. They added these words to neutralize the amendment 
of Virginia, and they have done it effectually. This government 
cannot last. It will not lasta century. We can only get rid of its 
oppression by a most violent and bloody struggle.” 

Heat once discerned the craft displayed by this ingenious amend- 
ment, worded to deceive the conventions of the difterent States. 
They were intended to persuade them that they embraced the strong 
safe-guard to their rights furnished by the clear and explicit amend- 
ment of Patrick Henry. The amendment does this to the word 
respectively. If the amendment had ended there, it’s meaning could 
not have been perverted. But the trickery is veiled in the words, 
added or “to the people.” They are superfluous verbiage, if they 
were added to curb federal power, and guard State sovereignty, 
which the amendment was adopted to effect. But the cunning poli- 
ticians who inserbed them did so with a design of using them to 
suit their purposes when occasions should arise in the future. We 
are not “states respectively” whith any reserved and sovereign 
rights “We area nation” ruled first by a northen majority, and 
then by a “contemptible minority” of oligarchs. The violent and 
bloody struggle has insued, and it is not yet ended. The Constitu- 
tion is destroyed. The Government has been over-turned, and the 
century has not yet rolled away. Our present Government is not 
that framed in Philadelphia ; that did not last a century. The new 
dominion, which has arisen out of it, is changing continually. What 
it is now is difficult to define. It requires another Henry to prodict 
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what will succeed it. A single Congress, with all modern improves 
ments for the dispatch of business, cannot legislate without reservéd 
rights for 30 great States. A despot cannot long oppress such a 
p<ople. Insurgent Despots in different departments, in the garb of 
Freedom’s Champions will rise to oppose him ; and genuine Brutus, 
Washington’s and Henry’s will spring up in others to rend his 
Empire, and inaugurate new Monarchies, and Republics to rise, fall, 
and pass away. Nations, like individuals, follow the same course in 
Fime’s revolutions, where mutation affects all visible and temporal 
things. It could astonish the world to witness a new miracle if.the 
covetous, ambituous, revengeful men in power, should voluntarily 
lhiy down their authority, call a conven'‘ion of all the States, and 
give the prolific sisterhood the free and practicable government 
advocated by Patrick Henry, a happy confederation of united, but 
sovereign and independant States. Only such a Republic can long 
exist. Our consolidated, amalgamated, »sni chaotie embryo of 
something so new as to “want a name,” cannot last. Perhaps the 
disruption of the Empire of Alexander, and the wars of his succes- 
sors, and the various forms of Government which sprang up in 


jurope upon the ruins of that of Rome, may have their chai 


and various events, such as l.we marked the history of Italy, Ger- 
many, France, and Spain represented by the future revolutions 


which will agitate the vast area now in the limits of the United 
, 


States. It is some satisfaction, that the Scepter has departed fron 


New England; and the meddling fanaticism and covetousness of 


Statesmen can never again shape the course of the Government of 
the Country, whatever it may be. “Westward the Star of Empir r 
has taken it’s way until it has paused, and it is now fixed over the 


center of the West. Henceforth as a tixed Star, the planet of pro- 
gress. The balance of power is already seated iu the Valley of the 
Mississippi. 

I have only space to add a few remarks in regard to the « hare of 
avarice, which was made against Patrick Henry, by his political 
enemies. I suppose no Stateman ever lived who was more free from 
this vice. In early life, although pure in his morals, he was care- 
less about money matters. He was poor when he enterered public 
ife. For many years he sacrificed his private interest by serving 
the State. He laid down the office of Governor with clean hands, 
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and when he retired to private life he was still poor. He felt it to 
be his duty, in his old age, to make something for his wife and chil- 
dren, knowing that otherwise death would leave his wife, a young 
widow, without property, and his wife and children helpless orphans. 
He therefore worked very hard as a lawyer, and as he was employed 
in many important cases, his fees were large, especially in the suits 
of the British Debts, and Lord Fairfax’s heirs against his tenants, 
and in many criminal cases. The money he made was well invested 
in land, and the most of his business transactions were fortunate. 
He managed all his affairs with great prudence. But he seems to 
have devoted his attention to money making only about cight years, 
between 1788 and 1796 ; and after having secured a sufficient pro- 
vision for each of his children, three years before his death, he lived 
in perfect retirement attending to but little business of any kind, 
happy in the society of family, and the friends who visited him. 

The article written by me for Bishop Meade in 1861, and which 
was published in the Southern Churchman, on “the religion of 
Patrick Henry,” and an account of some of his occupations and 
habits during the last three years of his life, with a narrative of bis 
illness and death, makes it unnecessary to add any other facts to 
those which are given by his distinguished biographer Mr, Wirt. 
The eulogy of Byron on Sheridan is applicable to him, 

‘‘Nature formed but one such man.” 

But neither Sheridan, Lord Chatham, nor any other orator of 

modern or ancient days, equalled him in all the attributes necessary 


to sway the multitude at will. 


— >+>Pee - -- 


ART. IIL —THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAIL ROAD, 
ALABAMA COAL AND IRON. 

We find in the Vicksburg Times of the 14th, an abbreviated report 
of a speech made before the Vicksburg Chamber of Commerce on 
the Southern Pacific Railroad by Wm. J. Sykes, Esq., of Memphis, 
Tennessee. The portion of the speech most interesting to the 
people of Aiabama is that in reference to the mineral resources of 
our State, and their value as connected with the Southern Pacific, 
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Road. Alabama only needs capital and enterprise to unlock the 
iron gates of her mountains and bring to the light the treasures 
that lie hidden beneath. There is no more inviting field to capital- 
ists than our mountain region, and we hope the valuable facts 
stated by Mr. Sykes, may attract the attention which their impor- 
tance demands. He says : 

I want to see this road built, for the development of the resour- 
ces of the South- —of Alabama iron and coal fields. The road from 
Chattanooga to Meridian traverses one of the finest coal and iron 
regions in the world, and it only needs to be opened up to bring 
into our midst millions of dollars which now find their way into 
pockets of Northern capitalists. Men may talk strong for the 
South, byt I would not give a dime for such a man, unless he gives 
his money for the building up of the interests of the South and the 
development of her resources. Alabama intends to make the rails 
to build this. Shops are now being built in Chattanooga for the 
manufacture of iron rails, locomotives and cars. We must get over 
our cotton mania, too much cotton has damaged us. No section 
can become great that doesn’t develop her resources. There is a 
mountain in Alabama from 30 to 50 miles in length and 3 miles 
base that has a coal aud marble base and iron top—-Red mountain 
—within 300 wiles of Vicksburg, and containing enough iron to 
build all the railroads in the country—iron finest in the United 
States. Mississippi has no iron nor coal. In Lowndes and Mon- 
roe, the finest cotton lands run up to the very State line, and then 
commence the coal and iron. Alabama is divided into three coal 
ilistricts--the Warrior, the Cahaba, and the Coosa, but the great 
coal field lies between the Warrior River and the Mississippi line, 

‘as near the cities of Mississippi as they are those of Alabama. You 
can ride along there and see it in the creeks and branches, and 
in many places for hundreds of yards strata of it, ten and twelve 
feet high. I inquired of a gentleman who worked in these coal beds 
—-for they hardly know up there what a miner is—the cost of 
getting it up, and he told me that it cost him not more than from 
three-fourths to one cent per bushel, or about 25 cents per ton, and 
that it could be delivered on the railroad when built at a cost of 
about $2,25 per ton. Counting the cost of freight as the road now 
eharges this would give you coal here in Vicksburg at less than $4 
per ton, 
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But there is coal nearer on anew line by way of Canton and 
Aberdene—some 75 miles nearer. Again by way of Grenada and 
Aberdene, it is only 230 miles to these great coal fields. 

We can build our own roads if we will. We got last year $3000- 
000,000 for our cotton? Where is the money? Nobody has any — 
it is all gone—gone to buy what we should have raised and manu- 
factured at home. I tell you, if you will keep only one half ef your 
three hundred millions of dollars at home, you will begin to get rich. 
No country will ever begin to get rich that buys everything she eats , 
wearg and uses. Keep your money at home, and develop your iron, 
coal and marble resources. When you do this, you will begin to be 
independent, I will tell you what we Southern people need, “ we 
want Yankee enterprise.” Do you know the commercial difference 
between a Northern and Southern man—-the Southern man sells all 
he can’t eat and the Northern man eats all he can’t sell. He gets 
our money, and then we go to him to borrow. He gets our three 
hundred millions and then loansus the money. Did you ever see a 
Southern planter who didn’t want to borrow money? The more 
cotton he makes the more money he must bortow. The cotton 
mania is our curse. Cotton isn’t as big a thing as we think. I 
want the South to keep some of this money home—use her own.eoal. 
Columbus pays $12 per ton for coal when she mignt get it for less 
than $4, 

Let us build our own roads—we can doit. You all know from 
your reading that the people of Great Britian, in addition to their 
heavy taxes, paid 1-10 of everything they made to support the 
established church. Now suppose sou paid 1-10 of what you make 
to improve the country. Of your three hundred millions of dollars 
you would have thirty millions per year—why in ten years you could 
have enough money to build every railroad in the country. 

When the iron and coal fields of Alabama are fully developed and 
the Birminghams and Pittsqurgs have sprung up all over the State 
where will she find place for the sale of her fabrics? They wont 
send them North—they have their own. They will come to Mem- 
phis and Vicksburg, and be distributed all over the West. This 
will be a great commercial city as well as Memphis. I contend there 
is more wealth in the coal and iron fields of Alabama than there is 
in the State of Pennsylvania, Tuscaloosa Monitor, 








ART. IV.—REPORT ON A SOUTHERN BUREAU OF THE 
COTTON CROP. 
To the Hon. Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans. 


The Committee, to whom was referred an enquiry into the ex 
pediency of establishing in New Orleans a Bureau for collecting 
and publishing the statisties of the Cotton Crop, growing and on 
hand, have had the same under consideration and respectfully beg 
leave to offer the following 

REPORT. 

That the price of this great staple is regulated by the ability of 

the consumer to buy, and greatly by the quantity on hand. That 


thereiore the large stock held on accou: t cf the spinner, and other 


capitalists in Enrope, averaging, perhaps, during the year more 
than a half-million of bales in Liverpool alone, can influence price 
more than the move limited average quantity held in the American 
cotton market and especially in that of New Orleans. Such is the or- 
ganization on behalf of the consumers, that they are able to hold on 
for a reduction of prices. In this they are always sustained by the 
economy of those who wear cotton. Inthe divisions and apportion- 
ment of wages the operative purchases first, food; secondly, clothing. 
If the wages of the operative are reduced, or if the price of his 
cotton clothing be increased, he gives more of his wages for food and 
rent, and prolongs the duration of this very durable material, in 
this war between the. 


CONSUMER AND PRODUCER OF COTTON, 


The holders of stock can run their mills on short time, and the 
eapitalist can carry the staples over to another crop. This, with 
the indisposiiion of the consumer to buy at high rates or of his in- 
ability to buy at all, enables the holders of stock to maintain an 
advantage over the producer. This advantage has been increase i 
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by the insperative necessity which has of late years required the pro- 
ducers of cotton in the Southern States to send their cotton forward 
at once, and of the inability of American capitalists to hold large 
stocks on behalf of the cotton-planter. The competition then be- 
tween these two great antagonist interests is obviously very unequal. 
The consumer has the fixing of the price very much in his own 
hands. 

The price of cotton is, however, very greatly influenced by the 
statistics of the growing crop. This does not, from the causes 
stated, affect price as suddenly as might be caused in the case of 
provisions which are of the first necessity. The causes stated 
postpone, though they do not prevent the influence of the 
growing crop on prices. 

The consumers of cotton in Europe, and in the Northern States 
of the Union, appreciate this ultimate infiuence and with admirable 
sagacity they provide for themselves an auterior knowledge of the 
crop-result by obtaining the stastistic of the crop current. An accu- 
rate knowledge of the crop in all its stages may thus become an ele- 
ment so important in anticipating or fixing the fluctuation of price, 
that the correspondence of southern planters and factors has been 
of much yalue in forming the estimates of Europe. Agencies have 
been instituted in Manchester, Liverpool and in the United States 
for the acquisition and publication of enthentic knowledge. Private 
firms in Massachusetts have published pamphlet reports, based on in- 
formation communicated by planters, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington has established a special Bureau whose estimates 
are accepted as authentic. All these organizations and publications 
are, it will be observed, in the inlerests of the consumers of cotton, 
What are the counter representations of the producer of cotton. 
They consist chiefly in the special circulars of a number of most 
respectable factors. Each expresses his opinion of the state of the 
cotton crop and the prospects of price. Each represents fairly and 
faithfully the knowledge desired, from the section of country or 
cirele of his particular patrons employed in cotton production. 
Those familiar, as ourselves, with the sensitive nature of the growing 
cotton crop, can well understand that a single rain, or a drouth 
prolonged for a single week, a local scarcity of labor which pre- 
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vents crop culture at a critical moment, or the appearance of the 
worm in any locality may affect the prosperity of production. 

This must produce a contrariety of impressions on the part of the 
factors, each circular being based on the state of facts communicated 
by the constituents of each factor. All this may be readily corrected 
by the adoption of the same associated and co-operative system 
employed by our opponents, 

While, then, it is plain that the Southern market cities can no 
longer control prices to the extent that they might once have done: 
when their field capital was greater, and when the facilities for send- 
ing foward cotton were not as great as at the present, it is evident 
that they still have an advantage in anticipating, even if they do not 
fix, pzices. The bulletins published in Liverpool, Boston or Wash- 
ington, must be subject to the disadvantage, that those who conduct 
the compilation of cotton statistics eannot be so familiar with the 
culture as those who reside in the regions where it is grown and 
who are in daily communication with those who grow it. The intel- 
ligence of Liverpool and Boston must. be, to a certain eutent, partial 
because based on the individual hopes and fears of the compara- 
tively few who correspond with them. By the time the Southern 
correspondence has been compiled and published in Boston, or 
Liverpool, the statistics of the growing crop may have varied so 
much, for good, or bad. as to render past statements stale and de- 
ceptive. 

The advantage of the factors in the Southern cities and especi- 
ally in New Orleans, consist in tneir superior opportunities of acuir- 
ing an authentic and exact knowledge of the growing cotton crop 
during evety day of its agricutural existence. The factors of New 
Orleans are personally acquainted with hundreds of planters. They 
are familiar with the productive eapacity of every community, and 
of every plantation engaged in growing cotton. They know upon 
whom to rely for an accurate and impartial report of the current 
crop. They know the effect, upon those lands, of drouth, rain, of 
worms, of frost, of sufficient or deffective, or.of irregular or regular 
labor. 

There is, then, an undeniable contest between consumption and 
production. The objeet of the one is abundant erops and low prices 
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and of the other renumerative prices for the capital and labor inves- 
ted and involved in cotton production. To make this contest equal 
the producing interest must organize its advantages. 

Your eemmittee therefore respectfully represent and recommend 
that it is eminently advisable and perfectly practicable for the factors 
ef New Orleans te constitute a Bureau for compiling and publishing 
authentic statistics of the growing cottor crop for the current year, 
with verified statements of stocks of raw cotton on hand, in all the 
markets and mills of America and Europe weekly. They would 
further, respectlully, suggest the means by which this object may 
be put into practical effect. 


PLAN @F THE BUREAU OF COTTON @ROP, GROWING AND GROWN. 


lst An association of factors and others, under the title and for 
purposes described above, with a Superintendant, Directors and a 
Treasurer, with a capital to be paid in adequate for expenses. 

2nd. Subscriptions or advertisements to be received for the Bulle- 
tins or Circulars. 

3rd. Directors to be appointed by and on behalf of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

4th. The Agricultural and Mechanic’s Fair Association to furnish 
the office, at such compensation as they may deem just, and to 
appoint Directors also. 

5th. The Bureau will open books for the collection, compilation 
and record of the cotton crops growing and grown. It will arrange 
the territory, in which cotton is grown for market, in districts and 
sub-districts. It will ascertain and estimate, a3 far as possible, the 
actual and arable acreage of each sub-district, and of each planta- 
tion within each district, the acreage actually and and annually 
planted in cotton, and the estimated average capacity of each dis- 
trict in pounds in an average season. 

6th. It will appoint agents in every district and sub-district, who 
will be furnished with proper printed forms, and required each, by 
mail or telegraph, at least once a week, to report the daily state of 
the crop, with the local and physical causes which may affect the 
quantity to be produced. The results of these statistics to be pub- 
lished in @ weekly Bulletin, of the growing crop without other com- 
went, 
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These are bnt outlines of the idea proposed.} The principles upon 
which the organization is reeommended are as follows: 1. That in 
the contest between the producer and consumer, the planter and 
factor should organize a fair representation of the crop prospects. 
2. That the planter and factor should associate and combine in this 
organization. 3. That the Chamber of Commerce, of New Orleans, 
and the Agricultural and Mechanic’s Association should unite with 
the factors and planters in giving effect to this organization. 

Respectfully Submitted, W. M. Burwex, 

Dec. 1869. Chairman Com., ete. 


—_———_-_— tro 


ART. V.—BRiTISH, MANUFACTURERS. 

The annual return of the manufacturers of materials for clothing, 
in the United Kingdom, have just been published. The genera! 
summary shows that the total number of factories is 6,416, the num- 
ber of combing machines, 11,100, number of spinning spindles, 41,- 
117,094, number of doubling spindles, 2,976,207, and number of 
power-looms, 549,365. Of these England has by far the largest share» 
the number of factories there being 5,698, in Seotland 607, und in 
Ireland 211. Of spinning spindles alone England has 37,943,414, 
against 2,123,949 in Scotland, and 1,049,732 in Ireland ; and of 
power-looms England has 481,381, against 51,328 in Seotland, and 
16,546 in Ireland. As to persons employed, the total is 845,066, of 
whom 85,221, or one-tenth are children (half male and female) 
under thirteen years of age ; 73,514 are males between thirteen and 
eighteen ; and 212,707 are males above eighteen ; no less than 473,- 
624, are females above thirteen. Of the taree countries, England 
employs 669,674 persons : Scotland, 111,606, and Ireland, 63,786 ; 
making up the above total of 345,066, 











ART. Y.—TRIBUTE OF NEW ORLEANS TO THE MEMORY 
OF LEE- 
EULOGIES BY TMK REV. DR. B. M. PALMER, HON. WM. MURWELL,HON. THOS. J. 
SEMMES, 

The manifold expressions of reverence for the exalted virtues of 
the immortal Lee, which since his untimely end lave occupied the 
almost exclusive attention of the eutire South, culminated, in New 
Orleans, at the meeting held ou the evening of the 18th of October, 
at the St. Charles Theatre. With whom the idea originated was 
never asked. It might have sprung simultancously in the minds of 
thousands. Sufficicut was it for the community to know that such 
a meeting was called. Enough for them to hear of a place appoin- 
ted ; their own grief-stricken hearts, a decp seated, love and venera- 
tion for the mighty dead, did all the rest. The spontaneous outburst 
which, on Friday, saddened every house with the badge of wee, 
brought tu these obsequies of departed worth its thousands of vota- 
ries. Far from exhibiting the characteristics of an ordinary 
gathering, or owing its imposing ceremonies snd multitude of hear- 
ers to the usual and far too frequent claptrap of political or sensa- 
tional ring-mesters, an emotion had been stirved beyond the reach 
of managers, however skilled, ubove the art of orators, however 
cunning. 

It is to be regretted we did not possess a building sufticient in 
size to have contained the thousands who would giudly have partici- 
pated. It is to be regretted an entire people could not have risen 
en masse to do the first General and truest Christian Gentleman 
honor. Innumerable as seemed the gathering, it was but the expo- 
nent of the masses. 

Magnificent as was the spectacle, were laman power unlimited, it 
would have paled befure the pageant which a deeply stricken people 
would have prepared. As it was, without preparation, on the impulse 


of the moment, and ignoring any of the customary accessories, New 
D5 o ‘ « a 
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Orleans, on the most sorrowful business ever undertaken, assembled? 
the largest meeting ever held by her people. 
THE AUDIENCE. 

Rarely in the history of Old Drury has such an audience collected 
within its spacious precincts. The hour appointed had scarcely 
arrived ere the thoroughfares within squares of the immediate 
vicinity were thronged. Troups of ladies, young and old, entire fami-] 
lies, crowded the vestibule, and surged into the lobbies. Quite a large 
number of gentlemen had been selected as a cominitiee of reception 
and each new arrival of the gentler sex was at once escorted tu seats 
reserved exclusively for them. 

The dress-circle was occupied almost entirely by Jadies, and many 
utterly unable to procure seats, were compelled?to seek the second 
tier. We noticed quite a number dressed in deep mourning,and in their 
toilettes a large majonty had selected {the soberer hues. As for the 
sturdier portion of the conmuunity, chairs for half were utterly out 
of the question, A sea of humanity flooded the third tier, drifted 
through lobbies, poured ‘into (the passages, and overwhelmed the 


parquette. 
In a word, scarce a'square foot of standing room remained. The 


stage, of course, was thronged to its utmest space, and many eager 
listeners sought quict places within , hearing’ behind the scenes. 
Unlike almost any wudience wejhave ever scene, the first confusion 
of entering the theatre over, a death-like stillness prevailed. LPer- 
haps at no time since the gathering of which assembled to do honor 
to the memory of John C. Calhoun, were orators heard with more 
breathless attention. 
TH DECORATIONS. 

Here woman's taste, if uot her handiwork, rese in its, devotion 
with almost the ardor of inspiration. All that tenderness could 
suggest, all instinctive skill accomplish, all affection,’ respect and 
reverence achieve, seemed lavished on this labor of love. Stretch-§ 
ing like a pall from the lofty dome, broad folds of sombre black and 
white shut out in this hour of tribulation the gilded ornaments off 
pleasure, veiled in their mournful drapery the gandy show of mirth. 
Spreading over the decorated tiers, twining around the scores of 
gleaming pillars, enveloping the boxes of the proscenieum; the work 
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of transformation was indeed complete. Gloomier than the hollow 
arches and darkened recesses of some grand old cathedral, it was 
really a temple for the dead. Ficecy festoons of snowy crape flute 
tering solemnly on the inky bands, and mourning rossettes dotted 
here and there on the dismal length, if anything, heightened thé 
weird-like sadness of this atmosphere of woe. 

With its arch enveloped with flags, the upholstery shrouded ia 
sable folds, the flags of foreign nations draped in crape, a cof 
lyiug in state, and the picture ef the dead hero and his immortal 
Lieutenant in the back ground, the stage presented a spectacle 
even more impressive than the auditorium. The entrance to the 
theatre was almost completely covered with black. and white strea 
mers, and crowded as it was by the crush of moving throngs, its fue 
neral pomp inspired an almost instinctive quiet. Hundreds wan 
dered in during the day to watch the woyk of preparation. Com 
tributions to a peoples’ mournful pageant scemed to come fromevery 
household, and fair women vied with each other in choosing from 
their treasures. To them is due all praise to them do we owe al) 
or nearly all the kindly feelings the assembly was so well calcuiated 
to instil. 

Through all the morning the arduous task had been in progress. 
Far back behind the scenes that mysterious domain, filled with s 
much mystery and romance, were gathered iu silent knots the buay 
workers, with scarcely a sound but the occasional tearing of a fa- 
brie, or a low-voieed direction to one of the assistants, the work had 
been aecomplished. Truly an effort worthy of the occasion was this 
woman’s tribute to the memory of Lee. N. O. Times. 

THE MEETING 
was called to order by Mrv E. L. Jewell, who introduced Mr, C, & 
Johnson, the President, and read the followmg list of Vice Presi- 
dent’s and other officers ; 
Dy, W. N. Mercer, W..S. Pike, 
A. L. Stewart, General J. B. Hood, 
M. O. H. Norton, S. O. Nelson, 
Col. E. Waggaman, Governor J. Weller, 
L. R. Coleman, General Bragg, 
Thomas Sloo, Dr. E. 8S. Drew, 
J. J. Finney, John Davidson, 
W, M. Perkins, M Mussun, 
Dr. G. W. Brickell, S. H. Kennedy, 
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Dr. J. 5. Copes, 

T. A. Adams, 

A, Chiapella, 

J. Tuyes, 

John Pasley, 

J. P. Smith, 

Dr. W. H. Holcombe, 
H. Peralta, 

C. Cavaroe, 

EK. J. Hart, 

J. Janney, 

Dr. Howard Sunth, 
B. M. Turnbull, 

S. Toby, 

W. G. Robinson, 
W. A. Shrodshire, 
Judge W. H. Cooly, 
Dantel Edwards, 

Ar. Miltenberger, ° 
Rh. S. Charles, 

F. W. Seymour, 
General A, G. Blanchard, 
John W. Bingham, 
E. Toby, 

T. S. Williams, 
Henry Bidwell, 

J. B. Vanhorn, 

W. J. Castell, 

A. Couturie, 
George Cronan, 

B. Nugent, 

E. H. Fairchild, 

O. Voorhies, 

J. B. Heno, 

A. Menilier, 

R. H. Marr, 

R. Wamsley, 
Hanson Kelley, 
Wm. Lynd, 

C. Dufour, 

G. A. Breaux, 

©. E. Carr, 

Alex. Walker, 
Randell Hunt, 

Dr. W. 8. Anstin, 

P. C. Cuvellier, 

L. Prados, 

M. A. Foute, 





General G. T. Beauregard, 
PR. 8 Wiltz, 
General D, H. Maury, 
George Jonas, 
Joseph Ellison, 

C. Pothoff, 

W. M. Randolph, 
W. J. Seymour, 
Am. Fortier, 

H. M. Summers, 
Theo. Shute, 
Judge E. Abell, 

S. Magner, 

P. Fourchy, 

R. L. Bruee, 

J. B. Collie, 

John Witherspoon, 
W. H. Vredenburg, 
H. O. Seixas, 
Richard Taylor, 

it. Pritchard, 

M. Marigny, 
Colonel A. P. Mason, 
Judge L. Duviguesud, 
J. C. Rogers, 

K. S. Keep, 

J. Q. A. Fellows, 
KE. Renes, 

KR. J. Kerr, 

M, Lagan, 

A. M. Bickham, 

G. W. Race, 

J. A. Stevenson, 

D. I’. Kenner, 
mile LeNere, 

Maj. R. Strong, 

P. H. Foley, 

A. W. Merriam, 

rE. Limit, 

J. Hassinger, 

J. H. New, 

Sam Henderson, 

©. Roreling, 

Judge J. B. Cotton, 
J, Ad Rozier, 

C. A. Miltenberger, 
S. H. Boyd, 2 
M. Lardner, 
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Tom Henderson, 
J.C. Van Winkle, 
Henry B. Foley, 
J, M. Sandidge, 
Douglas West, 
John A. Grow, 

A. Voorhies, 

T. G. Hunt, 

Dr. T. H. Robertson 
J. T. Doswel, 

G. W. Boaman, 
G. M. Bayly, 

Dr. J. T. Bruns, 
P. Irwin, 

J, G. Gaines, 

J. H. Carter, 
Captain T. P. Leathers, 
Dr, W. P. Brewei 
R. W. Adams, 

(i. DeFerict, 

R. Milliken, 
Chas, Macready, 
R. Pitkin, 

J. Wm. Davis, 

T. 1. Dix, 

Sam. Manning Todd, 
L. H. Pilie, 

S. Friedlander, 
V. Heerman, 

J. B. Walton, 

S. F. Power, 

H. Block, 

Capt. J. W. Cannon, 
J. J. Corson, 

J. I. Adams, 
John Burnside, 
A. H. May, 
aL. Schneider, 
John Meyers, 

J. Armstrong, 

©. H. Slocomb, 
John Henderson, 
G. W. Hynsoun, 
W. M. Owen, 

T. B. Lee, 
Samual Bell, 

F. G. Barriere, 
John Saunders, 


J. J. Noble, 

BK. Labatut, 

KR. S. Morse, 

Col. F. Dumontel, 
Charles Villere, 
C. H. Mouton, 

E. A. Fellowes, 

J. W. Sheerer, 
Judge T. W. Collens, 
Dr. B. H. Moss, 
Edward Barnet, 
A. G. Ober, 

A. Nw Ogden, 

G. W. Campbell, 
Judge J. N. Lee, 
H. McCloskey, 

Tr. L. Bayne, 

Ci. W. Manson, 
Cieo. D. Hite, 

J. ©. Simnot, 

5. Gerron, 

Dr. J. S. Lewis. 
W. H. Letehford, 
W. H. Henning, 
T. T. Packwoou, 
T. McKean, 

J. U. Payne, 
George Ferret, 
Pas. Labarre, 

D. B. Penn, 

R. M. Montgomery, 
T. L. Macon, 

S. L. James, 

J. Ki. Vose, 

Ki. A. Tyler, 

k. W. Halsey, 

I. N. Marks, 

Jos. Hoy, 

W. B. Schmidt, 
A. T. Bennett. 
Wm. Creevy. 

H. Doane, 

H. A. M. Farwell, 
Rt. N. Lewis, 

x. A. Fosdick, 

C. W. Squires, 

L. N. Lane, 

W. M. Sma!lwood, 
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Jo’ n Williams, 
B. M. Howell, 

W Dameron, 

J. 2. Moore, 

Y ©. Jenkins, 

I. ©. Zacharie, 
Ii ank Rawle, 
Geo. Y. Bright, 
R. M. Doswell, 
Samual Smith, 

G. W. Logan, Jr., 
W, V. Wren, 

N. Trapagnier, 

P. Gravo1r, 

S. H. Aby, 

Henry Abraham, 
E. Peale, 

J. P. Rondean, 
Herman Rice, 

A. Rousset, 

J. F. A. Boyle, 

C. H. Luzenberg, 
J. H. Wingtield, 
J. J. Brown, 

J. 8. Lanphier, 

J, W. Blackmore 
Dan. Flickok, 

G. H. Braughn, 
L. Folger, 

Jd. L. Lew is, 
John Breen, 

K. Lefranc, 

Cc; Z. Budde eke, 
S. B. Newman, 
Marshall J. Smith, 
Saniual Barnes, 
John M. Butts, 
Emile J. O. Brien, 
John W. Hillman, 
Henry B. Kelly, 
FE. Dolhénde, 

I. Caulfield, 

Jas. C. Batchelor, M. D. 
W. C. Raymond, 
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Alf. Moulton, 
C. T. Nash, 

KE. John Harris, 
John Chaffe, 

C. E. Carr, 
Richard Herrick, 
Jos. Satini, 

d. C. Denis, 

A. G. Brice, 
John Hawkins, 
Tl’. Gwathney, 
Samual Powers, 
M. D. Bringier, 
A. Fusilier, 

J. L. Segur, 

I’. H. Hatch, 

L. Homes, 

V. Myer, 

L. Gallot, 

Dr. Samual Logan, 
T. W. Blake, 

J. B. Camors, 
Henry Haller, 
lL. Ferriere, 
Nelson McStea, 
L. Christ, 

H. Von Phul, 

t. T. Packwood, 
T. S. Elder, 
J. M. Gould, 
J. J. Huges, 

©. Newton, 

N. Dufour, 

('’. A. Bredow, 
\eses Greenwood, 
T. C. Herndon, 
lL. A. Wiltz, 
Edward Rigney 
C. B. Watts, 
Geo. W. Sizer, 
W. L. Salter, 
Henry J. Vose, 
J. M. McCandlish, 


John Tobin, 


John Crickard. 


SLORETARIES : 


T. H. Higinbotham, 


John D. Britton, 
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J. C. Abrams,  E. C. Payne, 
Wm. H. Cantzon, 

Mr. Johnson. on taking his seat formally thanked the audience 
and Committee of Arrangements for the honour conferred upon him 
and the Vice-Presidents, in selecting them to preside at so magmi- 
ficent an assembly. Usually it would be incumbent on him to 
explain the cbject of the meeting, but in this case the: motive which 
induced it was too deeply implanted in the breasts of allto require 
one word. With a short but eloquent allusion to the great man 
whose memory the guthering had eolleeted to honor, he closed. 

The Rev. W. F. Adams then delivered a brief but fervent prayer. 

After Stabat Mater, splendidly rendered by Jaeger’s band, Hon. 
Wim. Burwell was introduced and spoke as follows. 

\DDRESS OF LION. WM. M. BURWELL. 

The Republican Constitution of the United State of America has. 
like the Divine Constitution for the moral government of man, been 
a subject of bitter aud bloody controversy. The one is fraught with} 
the salvation, the other with the freedom of mankind. In thasge} 
august wars each combatant has claimed to be the expouent of the 
trne faith. Each has denounced the doctrines and reviled the mo-; 
tives of the other, and the terms of orthodox and heretic in the one 
conflict, have been the synonyms of loyalist and rebelin the other. 
Impartial mankind has always done justice tu those who peril life 
for faith. the name of Luther and of Loyola, of Hampden and of 
Russel, of Washington and of Adams, of Hancock and of Henry; 
have survived the venom of contemporancous defamation in th 
worship of all who reverence courage and virtue. It was tis fidelity} 
to truth which has raised Robert E. Lee, by the brevet of| 
universal accalamation, to take rank with those deemed worthy the 
Apotheosis of civil and religious liberty. 

In the debates upon the true construction of the American Cons- 
titution, one creed was, that paramount sove reignty resulted to the 
Federal Government from the compact and concession of the States, 
or of the whole people. It was the belief of another party that 
sovereign power, incapable alike of alienation or division, resmained 
with each of the separate states which had create] the government, 
As this controversy originated with the men who had fought the re- 
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volution and framed the Union, no imputation upon their motives or 
memory, has ever been entertained. But it resulted from this ra- 
dical and irreconcilable diffrence of opinion, that when the jurisdie- 
tion of the Federal and State governments, came in ultimate and 
armed conflict, that those who believed in the sovereignty of the 
separate States felt that their personal allegiance was primarily due 
to the State of which they were citizens. 

In this latter sentiment and spirit Robert E. Lee, at the beginning 
of the late civil war, tvok his stand on the side of his mother State. 
It was natural and consistent that he should have dene so. The 
descendant of Englishmen, who had maintained legal liberty from 
Runnymede to Yorktown. Allied by blood to that Richard Henry 
Lee, who was the first to move in the first Continental Congress, 
on the 7th June; 1776, a resolution, “That these United Colonies 
are and ought to be free and independent States ; that they are 
absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all poli- 
tical connection between them and the state of Great Britain is and 
ought to be totally disolved.” The son of Light Horse Harry Lee, 
whose daring and desperate combats for American liberty have ins- 
pired the genius of the orator, the patriot and the poet, and of 
whom the Congress of the United States bas said: “ Notwistanding 
rivers and intrenchments, he with a small band, conquernd the foe 








by warlike skill and prowess, aud firmly bound by his humanity 
those who had been conquered by his arms, ” 

Born in the sume Westinoreland which had given Washington te 
the cause of republican freedom, reared amid the scenes, associations 
and traditions which impressed upon his heart the ineffable viriues 
of his great countryman, and even wlied by marriage to his alopted 
family, it is not wonderful that he should have adopted the doctrines 
of these great examples on the one hand, as he has emulated their 
deeds on the other. With Richard Henry Lee he believed that the 
States are and of right ought to be “free and independent. ” 
With George Washington, he deliberately renounced an allegiance 
and surrendered a comission, to a government which he had served} 
with honor, and decided to follow the fortunes of a State which had 
decided to dissolve “its political connection” with that to which he 
had owed service. With him he renounced a career which had led 
to renown, and must have ended in content and prosperity. 
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With both of these great examples he perilled life, fame and fortune 
upon the result of a struggle of which his own knowledge convinced 
him more than any other man the desperate inequality. 

But the leading trait of Lee’s character was one which he posses- 
sed in common with Washington. It was fidelity to duty. When 
called by the dictates of conscience, professional glory had no bands 
wealth and station no attraction ; defeat, disappointment, death, no 
terrors, which could restrain or deter him. At the call of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, who he had been taught to reverence above 
all other human authorities, he placed his all at her command. In 
this he did no mere than the humbler thousands who accompanied 
him. He claimed no merit marks for duty, nor do they. Witha 
conscientious conviction of having performed his duty, he accepted 
his lot. It was insult, disfranchisement, poverty. It was exile from 
every privilege which he had inherited. And yet how different was 
his conduct from that of many eminent exiles, from Marius to Nap- 
oleon! No moody discontent, no vindictive vituperation, no base 
betrayal or desertion of those who had followed him, no ex parte 
narrative to show that every one was to blame for what had happened 
except himself. Lexington has proved a PATMOS from which has 
emanated lessons of peace and good. will. He never paid to fortune 
the abject tribute of complaint, but bound the cross that God had 
laid upon him to his bosom, and bowed with meekness under the 










torture that inscrutable wisdom had allotted. 

What an example has he offered to his friends and to his ene- 
mies—of loyal and scrupulous maintenance of his parole as a soldier, 
and of his renewed allegiance as aman. A life of labor, for the 
honest maintenance of those dependent on him. A devotion of his 
days to the instruction of the youth of his country, in the knowledge 
which would fit them to restore its prosperety and renown. 

In his personal appearance. General Lee combined fine bodily 
proportions with a dignified courtesy of manner. His composure 
was such that he never evinced an undue excitement in victory, 
nor an unmanly depression in defeat. He was accessible at all 
times, and to allmen, A faithful and consistent follower of Christ, 
he was as unassuming in his religious as in his professional charac- 
ter. His family relations were perfect. He treated with unvarying 
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ter.derness and respect his wife, for years an unccmplaining invalid; 
a partner who appreciated his worth, and fully sympathized with the 
weight of duty which had been so long and so often cast upon him. 

Perhaps no family was ever more truly united by the ties of affec- 
tion, or enjoyed more the respect and attachment of friends. His 
sons were his companions in peace, and his comrades in camp. His 
daughters modest examples of exalted womanhood and filial duty. 
His friendships were well chosen and permanent. His fondness for 
children was proverbial. Spending the evening with a large party 
during the siege of Richmond, he would avoid with considerate 
politeness a conversation upon strategy or politics, and devoted 
himself to enjoying the company of little girls who crowded about 
him. It seemed a relief from the cares of the camp and the perplex- 
ities of the situation, to look upon their happy faces and listen to 
their kindly words. 

While President of Washington College he rode on horseback, 
accompanied by one of his daugthers, on a short tour across the 
mountains. Iu passing the defile of the Peaks of Otter, two children 
were playing among the rocks at a short distance from their humble 
home. On seeing the travelers they moved towards the house, and 
as their path was paralled with the road Gen. Lee asked “why they 
‘ran away?” and “Ifthey wer «tiie cco) mio ‘De ra 


+ 


*«} liee 
little girl, “We are not afraid of you, but we are not aaind nice 
enough to see you.” 

“Why, who do you think I am?” “You are General Lee, we 
knew you by your picture. ” 

It was thus he was enshrined in the popular heart, and imprint: d 
on the popular memory. His hold upon the soldiers of the Southern 
States was founded on their instinctive appreciation of the grandeur 
and gentleness of his nature. No shadow of doubt ever crossed 
their thoughts of him. The fathers and mothers of the South com- 
mitted their sons and their substance to him with the same confi- 
dence in his fidelity. They delighted to give him proofs of their 
affection and of their trust. A farmer, Mr. Matthews, of Pulaski 
counts, Virginia, had a very valuable young horse, worth an incredi- 
ble sum in these days of need. He requested a neighbor who visited 
the army to look at Gen. Lee's stable, and see whether “the old man 
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would be the better of a good horse.” Hearing that such was the 
case, he offered the horse as a present to the General. Learnings ke 
character of the farmer, and his ability to bestow a present so 
acceptable as a war horse, he wrote such an acceptance of the patriotic 
offer, that the farmer declared with emotion that such a letter was 
worth more than any present could have been. 

When at the siege of Richmond it was so difficult to obtain sup 
plies that the army was upon one occasion almost without food, 
Gen. Lee addressed an autograph letter to the people. At once the 
women of Virginia sent from their seanty steres a share of that 
wnich was needed to sustain their own household, and the necessi- 
ties of the army was abundantly, though temporarily relieved. 

It is some alleviation of the grief which weighs down the South- 
exn heart that the person and professional character of Robert E. 
Lee has excited the respect and the condolence of these who had 
opposed the cause to which he had devoted his services. As the South 
came to see that the violent death of a Northern Presiaent may have 
deprived them of a humane advocate, so tne North feels that the ex- 
ample and influence of General Lee disposed the Southern people 
to restored social and political relations. He had won the enthusiastic 
confidence of the South by his unfaltering fidelity in war, and his no- 
ble participation in the social suffering which has succeeded it. 

He has earned the admiration of the North by the scrupulous 
honor with which he has kept the parole obligations asa soldier 
and a citizen. Both sections owe deep obligations to this brave and 
truthful man, Both silently approach his grave, and cast into its 
solemn portals some emblem of an animosity which can no longer 
harm any except him who may cherish it. From this day, and from 
these scenes, will arise a calmer, a more just, and a more generous 
feeling, among those who were but lately in deadly enmity. It 
becomes us all to acknowledge ourselves not exempt from the weak- 
ness and errors of humanity. Mourning the madness which has 
divided and distracted the country, and threatened the extinction of 
the ouly ray of freedom now alight in the world, we may in the 
presence of the grave, and the spirit of him who fills it, unite ina 
sincere wish for peaee, and a regret for all the evils, and all the 
wrong which have been endured or inflicted by eithersections. Like 
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the scriptural example, we may cover ourselves wilh the mantle of 
oblivion, and walking reverently backward, cast it over and conceal 
the infirmities which have caused us so much sorrow. | 

The countrymen of Lee are consoled to know that anger is but a 
very short madness. His charicter and motives will rise superior 
to any cloud of sectional prejudice which may overhang them. The 
day and hour will come when as England claims George Washing- 
ton as a grand specimen of Anglo-saxon virtue, intellect and man- 
hood, republican America will proudly enroll the name of Robert E, 
Lee as a noble example of the virtue and courage of an American, 
who fought for what he regarded as the birthright of civil and reli- 
gious freedom, which his fathers had won and bequeathed him. 

The orchestra then performed Rossini’s beautiful Prayer from 
“Moses in Egypt,” after which Hon. Thomas J. Semmes delivered 
the following 

ORATION : 

Robert E. Lee is dead. The Potomac overlooked by the home of 

the hero, over divided contending peoples, but now no longer a 


boundary—it conveys to the ocean a nation’s tears. South of the 
Potomac is in mourning ; profound grief pervades every heart, lamen- 
tation is heard from every heart, for Lee sleeps amid the slain, whose 
memory is so dear to us. In the language of Moina : 


They were slain for us, 
“And their blood fiowed out in a rain for us, 
“Red, rich and ese on the plain for us. 


“And years may go, 
“But our tears shall flow 
““O’er the dead who have died in vain for us.” 
North of the Potomac, not only sympathises with its widowed sister, 
but with respectful homage, the brave and generous clustering 
around the corpse of the great Virginia, with one accord exclaim. 
This earth that bears the dead 
Bears not alive so stout a gentleman. 

Sympathetic nations, to whom our lamentations have been trans- 
mitted on the wings of lightning, will,with pious jealousy, envy our 
grief, because Robert E. Lee wasan American. Seven cities claimed 
the honor of having given birth to the great pagan poet; but all chris- 
tian nations, while revering America as the{mother of Robert E. Lee, 
will claim for the Nineteenth Century the honor of his birth. There 


was but one Lee,the great Christian captain, and his fame justly be- 
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longs to Christendom. The Nineteenth Century has attacked every- 
thing—it has attacked God, the soul, reason, morals, society, the 
distinction between good and evil. Christianity is vindicated by 
the virtues of Lee. He is the most brilliant and cogent argument in 
favor of a system illustrated by such a man; he is the type of the 
reign of law in the moral order; that reign of law which the philos- 
phic Duke of Argyle has so recently, and so ably, discussed as per- 
vading the natural, as well as the supernatural, world. One of the 
chief characteristics of the christian is duty. Throughout a checkered 
life the concientious performance of duty seem; to have been the 
the main spring of the actions of Gen. Lee. In his relation of father, 
son, husband, soldier, citizen, duty shines conspicuous in all his acts. 
His agency as he advanced to more elevated stations, attracts more 
attention, and surrounds him with a brighter halo of glory; but he 
is unchanged, from first to last—it is Robert E. Lee. 


The most momentous act of his life was the selection of side a 
the commencement of the political tronbles which immediately pre- 
ceded the recent conflict. High in military rank, caressed by Gen. 
Scott, courted by those possesed of influence and authorlty, no po- 


litician, happy in his domestic relations, and inthe enjoyment of 
competent fortune, cosisting in the main of property situated on the 
borders of Virginia—nevertheless, impeiled by a sense of duty as he 
himself testifled before a Congressional committee since the war, 
Gen. Lee determined to risk all and unite his fortunes with those of 
his native State, whose ordinances, as one of her citizens, he e2n- 
sidered himself bouud to obey. 

Having joined the Confederate army, he complained not that he 
was assigned to the obscure duty of constructing coast defences for 
South Carolina und Georgia, nor that he wassubsequently relegated 
to uuambitious commands in Western Virginia. The accidental 
circumstance that Gen. Joseph E. Johnston was wounded at the 
battle of Seven Pines, in May, 1862, placed Lee in command of the 
army of North Virginia. As commander of that army, he achieved 
world wide reputation without giving occasion during a period of 
three years to any complaint on the part of officers, men or citi- 
zens, or enemies, that he had been guilty of any act, illegal, oppressive, 
unjust, or inhuman in its character. This is the highest tribute pos- 
sible to the wisdom and virtue, of Gen. Lee. for asa general rule, law 
was disregarded, officers, whether justly or unjustly, were constanly 
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the subjeet of complaint and discord, and jealousy prevailed in camp, 
and inthe Senate chamber, There wasa fraction of our people repre- 
sented by an unavailing minority in Congress, who either felt or 
professed to feel, a jealousy, whose theory was just, but whese ap- 
plication at such a time was unsound. They wished to give as little 
power as possible, because they dreaded a millitary despotism, and 
thus desired to send our armies forth with half a shield and broken 
swords to protect the Government from its enemies, leat if the buck- 
lers were entire and the swords perfect, they might be tempted, in 
the hey-day of victory, to smite their employers. But this want of 
sonfidence never manifested itself toward Gen. Lee, whose conduc 
satisfied the most suspicious, that his ambition was not of glory, but 
of the performance of duty. The army always felt this; the fact 
hat he sacrificed no masses of human beings in desperate charges 
hat he might gather laurels from the spot enriched by their gore. 
A year or more before he was appointed Commander-in-chief of all 
the Confederate forces, a bill had bassed Congress creating that 
office. It failed to become a law, the President having withheld his 
approval. Lee made no complaints ; his friends solicited no votes 
to counteract the veto. Whena bill for the same porpose was 
passed at a subsequent period it was whispered about that he could 
not aceept the position. Toa committee of Virginians who had 
called on him to ascertain the truth, his reply was that he felt bound 
to accept any post, the duties of which his country felt him compe- 
tent to perform. After the battle of Gettysburg he tendered his 
resignation to President Davis because he was apprehensive his 
failure, the responsibility for which he did not pretend to throw on 
his treops or officers, would produce distrust of his abilities and 
destroy his usefulness. I am informed the President, in a beautiful 
and touching letter, declined to listen tosuch a proposition. During 
the whole period of the war he steadily declined all presents, and 


when on one occasion, a gentleman sent him several dozen of wine | 


he turned it over to the hospitals in Richmond, saying the wounded 
and sick needed it more than he. He was extremely simple and 
unostentatious in his habits, and shared with his soidiers their pri- 
vations as well as their dangers. Toward the close of the war meat 
was very scarce within the Confederate lines in the neighborhood of 
the contending armies. An aid of the President havmg occasisn to 
visit General Lee on official business in the field, was invited to 
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to dinner. The meal spread on the table consisted of corn bread 
and a small piece of bacon buried in a large dish of greens, The 
quick eyed aid discovered that none of the company, which was 
composed of the General’s peronal staff, partook of the meat, though 
requested to do so in the most urbane manner by the General, who 
presided ; he, therefore, also dechined, and noticed that the meat was 
carried off untouched. 

After.the meal was cver, he inquired of one of the officers present 
what was the reason for this extraordinary conduct His reply was 
“we had borrowed the meat for the occasion and promised to return 
it.” 

Duty alone induced this great soldier to submit to such privation, 
for the slightest intimation given to friends in Richmond would have 
filled his tent with all the luxuries that blockade-runners and specu- 
lators had introduced for the favored few able to purchase. 

This performance of duty was accompanied by no harsh manner 
or cynical expressions ; for the man whose soul is ennobled by true 
heroism, possesses a heart as tender as it is firm. His calmness 
under the most trying circumstances, and his uniform sweetness of 
manner were almost poetical. They manifested “the most sustained 
tenderness of soul that ever caressed the chords cf a lyre.” In 
council he was temperate and patient, and his words fell softly and 
evenly as snow flakes, like the sentences that fell from the lips of 
Ulysses. 

On the termination of the war his conduct until his death has 
challenged the admiration of friends and fo. s; he honestly acquiesced 
in the inevitable result of the struggle ; no discontent, sourness or 
complaint, has marred his tranquil life at Washington College, 
where death found him at his post of duty, engaged in fitting the 
young men of his country by proper discipline and education, for 
the performance of the varied duties of lifo. It is somewhat sing- 
ular that both Lee and his great Lieutenant, Jackson, should in 
their last moments have referred to Hill. It is reported that Gen. 
Lee said, “Let my tent be struck ; send for Hill ;” while the la- 
mented Jackson in his delirium cried out, “Let A. P. Hill prepare 
for action ; march the infantry rapidly to the front. Let us cross 
over the river and rest under the shade of the trees.” Both heroes 
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died with commands for military movements on their lips ; both the 
noblest specimens of the Christian soldier produced by any country 
or any age ; both now rest under the shade of the trees of Heaven. 

After an aria from “Lucie” by the band, the Rev. Doctor Palmer 
was introduced, and delivered. 

THE EULOGY. 

Mr. President, gentlemen and ladies—I should have been better 
pleased had I been permitted to sit as a mute listener to the eloquent 
tribute of the memory of the great chieftain who now reposes in the 
Valley of Death, which has just fallen from the lips that have closed. 
The nature of my calling so far separates me from public life that I 
scarcely feel competent to allude to the themes which naturally gather 
around his memory. 

When informed that other artists would draw the picture of the 
great hero, I yielded to the solicitations of friends, in the belief that } 
nothing would be left for me to-night but to describe the Christian 
and the man. 

You are naturally familiar with the early life of him whose name 
we celebrate, and over whose.memory we this night shed our tears ; 
with this grave and sedate boyhood, giving promise of that reserved 
strength found in the maturity of his manhood ; with his academic ‘ 
career at West Point, where he received the highest honors in a 
class brilliant with such names as that of Joseph E. Johnston ; how 
he served his long apprenticeship in those duties, which he dis- 
charged as a graduate of that institution; with his career during 
the Mexican war, which drew him out from comparative obscurity ; 
and you are familiar without repetition, with that great mortal and 
spiritual struggle through which he passed in one night of grief and 
anguisb ; when, abandoning the service in which he had gained so 
much honor, he laid his sword on the altar of his native State, and 
swore to live or die in her defense. 

It would be a somewhat singular subject of speculation for the 
philosopher, if we were to discover that national character is so 
often expressed in a single individual as the representative of the 
class. It is wonderful and remarkable field for speculation how 
great men are born in clusters sometimes, and as one star shines in 
solitary strength from the general gathering of a great constellation, 
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filling the sky with the glory which is in that combination, so it is @ 
wonderful field for the speculation of the practical, physical, intéls 
lectual and moral philosopher, what should make amarrow strip’ of 
land here and there, all over the world, the mother of great men? 
This subject may well invite the attention of the most philosophid 
mind to solve the problem, how ancient Greece, with its indented 
coast, inviting to adventure, should have been the mother of heroes ¥ 
how her poets, sculptors, artists and men of sci:nee, still, after thd 
lapse of centuries, should have been the educators of mankind, leaying§ 
grand and glorious monuments, such as modern civilization, with ali 
ifs boasted reforms has never been surpassed or scarcely equalled + tag 
investieate the cause, why, in the three hundred years of Ameriedi 
history, it shonld have been assigned to the Old Dominion to be thik 
mother of States, and not only of States, but of men by whong 
States an 
ible jor us to-night to inquire into this. Unquestionably there! igg 
in this problem the clement of race, for he is blind to all the trttths 

all revolutions who does not reeognize 
race and select individuals of that race to make them. 

But pretermitting all speculation of that sort, when Virg 
lds the seroll of her immortal sons—not because other inlns- 
ear in the constellation, but becaus? theirs, 
we read the name of George Washing-§ 


(empires are formed. It might be curious, were it pos 


of history tanght by 


inks 
frous names do not ap} 
shine out from among them 
ton ; and'then Mr. President, after an interval of three-fourths of ag 
century, daring which other deeds are recorded, and names ‘are 
traced that history will never let die, we come to the name—the only 
in all the annals of American history that can be named in this 
perilous connection—that of Robert I. Lee, the second Washington, 
|Applause.] Well may old Virginia be proud of her twin sons: 
almost a century apart shining like those stes, which, combining 
their glory, throw their splendor” oyer the world. Sir, this 
is not an artificial rhetoric which suggests this comparison ; 
because these two great names of American history are naturally 
linked together, the suggestidn springs to the lips of every man. It 
it is scarcely possible to discuss the traits of one, without dropping j 
a hint of the mysterious connection which binds the two together. j 
Ihey were alike in the early history of their boyhood, both earnest 
grave and sedate. They were alike in that peculiar purity which 
belongs only to # noble boy giving promises of a life spotless, if not 
great, until it closes in death. They were alike in all that command- 
(ling presence which seems the signature which Heaven sometimes § 
places on the pure soul, when to that soul is given a fit dweiling:; 
ilike in that noble courage and commanding dignity which needs § 
only to be witnessed to exercise a mesmeric influence, and: whieh 
subdues and melts with a power that cannot be repressed. They 
were alike in the remarkable combination and symmetry of their 
intellectual attributes, all brought up to the same equal level; no 
faculty of the mind overlapped any other ; but all were so equally, 
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so well developed in judgment and reason, in memory, in fancy, 
that you are almost disposed to deny him greatness, because no sin- 

le attribute of the mind was projected on an independent scale, 
just as objects sometime appear smaller to the eye, because symme- 
trical. They werea like above all in that grand, tnat Christian virtue, 
which was the climax of the character in both, as told you so bean- 
tifully in the tribute whic: has been rendered to his memory by my 
friend, whose high privilege it was to be the compeer of Lee, 
although engaged is anothes sphere of public service. They were 
alike in their ancestral fortune, and yet so strikingly dissimilar. 
The one the representative of a stupendous revolution, which it 
pleased Heaven to bless, and which gave brigh to one of the greatest 
nations of the globe, to which was assigned a continent for a home. 
The other the representative and the agent of a similar revolution, 
upon which it pleased high H:aven to throw the darkness of its 
frown, so that by carrying upon his heart the weight of this crush, 
he was at length stifled by it. And ithe nation whom he led in battle 
gathers with spontaniety of grief over all this land, strewn with graves 
and reddened with blood, and the tears of a widowed nation in their ; 
bereavement are shed over his honored grave. { Applause. } 

But, sir, these rude suggestions, which fall almost impromptu, sug- 
gest what I desire to throw before the andience to-night. 

I accept Robert EK. Lee as the true type of the American man, 
Southern gentleman. A brilliant English writer has well remarked, 
with a touch of philosphy that when a nation is rushing to destruction, J 
the whole force of the nation will shoot up in one grand character 
like the aloe which blooms and stand for a hundred years, then 
shoots up in one single sprout; and wherever civilization has worked 
revolutions it is possible to place the finger on the individual men 
who are the exponents of the nation’s character, after which others, 
though less noble perhaps, have nevertheless beeu fashioned. ‘That 
gentleness and courtesy, that perfect moderation, that self command 
which enabled him with to be so self-possesed amidst the most trying 
circumstances in his eareer, clothed him with the stainless attribute 
of a gentleman, and a character such as that of the purest woman 
was united in him with that massive strength, endurance and 
power, which gave to the people whom he led such momentous 
strength in the luny struggle though which he passed 

Born from the general level of Americans, the blood of noble 
ancestry flowed in his veins, and he wes the type of the race from 
which he sprung. 

But thus democratic in his birth, such was the gentleness and 
simple majesty of his ywn character that this only peer in social life, 

sperbaps, can be found in the courts, and among those who have 
been educated amidst the refinements of courts. In that regard 
something beautiful and appropriate in the idea that he 
thered become in later life the educator of the young ; and, sir, it is 
shoule of mourniug belore Heaven that he was not spared thirty 
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years to educate a generation for the time that is to come for this 
widowed South ; that in the days when the red banner of battle 
shall be unfurled again, her sons might fight under his banner, or 
send forth those sons to sit at his feet as disciples of the Muses, 
and he a teacher of philosophy ; so that with his imperial influence, 
his more than regal character, bis majestic form, and all his intel- 
leetual and moral attributes, he might fit those that should come in 
future, modeled after himself, to take the trusts fallen from his shoul- 
ders and bear them to generations unborn. 

But, cir, Gen. Lee I accept as the representative of the people; 
and the temper with which this whole South entered into the gigan- 
tic, heinous and disastrous struggle closed, but closed as to us in 
grief. Sir, they wrong us, whosoever they be that speak, who say 
that the South was ever impatient to rupture the bonds of the 
American Union ; or in the history of 1776, which, sir, is no more 
yet a history than in the history of the revolution of 1861 to 1865. 
| Applause. | They wrong us, sir, who say that it was this Southern 
land that brought on the revolution of 1776, and that the South 
desired the revolution of 1861. [Applause] And we are the heirs 

fof all the glory of that immortal struggle; it was purchased with our 

blood, or the blood of our farthers, which yet flows in these veins, 
and which we desire to transmit pure to the sous that are born of 
our lions. [Applause | 

All the tradition of the past sixty years was portion of our 
inheritance, and it never was easy for any great heart or reflecting 
mind even to seem to part with that inheritance, and enter upon the 
perilous undertaking of establishing a new nation, 

Mr. President, it was my privilege once to be present and listen to 
a speech by one of the noblest sons of South Carolina, whose name 
glitters among galaxy of her great names—for South Carolina was 
Virginia’s sister, and Southern, andstood by the South in all her 
struggles. [Applause.] That little State, small in compass barren, 
resources, but great only in the grandeur of her men and the gigantic 
proportions of those whom she, like Virginia, has produced. I heard 
one of South Carolina’s noblest sons speak on one oceasion: “I 
walked,” said he, “through the tower of London, that great depository 
where is garthered all that to English hearts is precious; and when 
the guide, in the pride of his English heart, pointed to the spoils of 
war, gathered through centuries. I turned and said, ‘You cannot 
point to one single trophy from my people or my country, 
though England has been engaged in two disasterous wars with 
it.” [ Applanse. } 

Sir, this was the Southern heart that loved every inch of American 
soil and every part of that canvas, which, as the emblem of her 
authority, floated from spire and masthead. And it was only after 
the anguish of a woman in birth that this land, which now lies*in 
sorrow and ruin, took upon itself that great peril and embarked in 

%he revolution whith the experience of him whose praise is on our 
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lips to night. 
ike the English Nelson he only recognized the word duty —“Jet 


every. man do his duty”——as the only ensign or moto. Tearing him- 
self away from all the associations of early lite, and abandoning the 
seRvice in which he had gained such honor, be made up his mind to 
‘k in the cause, and with moderation and firmnéss expressed 
willingness to live for his native State and do all and any duty 
asgignod to him. I accept him in his noble teaching equally as the 
representative of the South in his retirement. It cannot essape any 
i er, the dignity of that retirement, when beneath that appl 
trike at Appomattox he surrendered his sword to the General on the 
other side ; then withdrawing from public observation, withholding 
hifaself from all conceivable complic: itions, he devoted himself to the 
ome great work which he undertook to discharge. | 
So, sir, this land of ours obeyed ; quiet, submisiyes, resigne}, 
yet without resigning those immeral principles which are the con- 
viétions of a life-time, and which lie buried in the recesses. of the! 
human heart. [Applause. ' 
Bir, all over this land of ours there are men like Lee—not as great| 
udt as symmetrical in the development of character, or as grand w 
the proportions which they have reached, but who, like him, ar« 
sléeping upon memories that are holy as death, and who, amidst alJ 
réproaches, appeal to the future and to the tribunal of history, 
ge she shall render her final judgment of that struggle, and of 
the people who embarked in that struggle. [Applaus.) We are 
sdrcne, resigned, obedient, sleeping upon solemn memories ;. but. asj 
said by the poet ‘prop! et in the Good Book: ‘He sleepeth, but, the! 
heart waketh”—waketh as it looks forth from the watch tower into 
thie future, only praying now tothe Almighty God that those who 
have conquered may at Jeast have the grace to preserve our consti- 
tution intact. And, sir, if it were my privilege to speak to the peo- 
ple all.over the entire land, I would utter with profound emphasis 
thint no people ever traversed the moral ideas which underlie . the 
‘Onstitution and the laws, that did not in the end perish in disaster 
shame, dishonor. [Applause.}. Whatever mary be the glory: of 
modem civilization and its vast achievements, it still holds true 
3 (int eli is immortal and ideas rule the world. {Applauwse.] ; And 
; now... I have but a single word to say, aml that is, that the grave} 
€ this wat e hero is bedewed with the tender and sacred tears ever 
sed on asein tomb . 
Ll was sittine in my study this ait 
Brvadesl between the first W ash ington .and.the second; and I asked Ki 
f igy.own heart the question ; iting upon the ruin of all your hopes 
‘wpuld you not accept the a uul the glory and the ¢areer.. of 
ert E. Lee just as soon as the immortal man who was his pyre- 
essor'?”’ [Applause.| Sir, tltere is'a pathos in the fallen fortune, 
nie stirs the sensibillities and stirs the fountains. of human: fee). 


ifie-;eacd lan not.sure but that—at this moment.) Napoleon, as the 
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; > Restersance 4 ? 
ernoon striving to strike: sony 
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strange guest of the Prussian ‘King, is not «grander than when he 
ascended the throne of France. 

There is a grandeur in misfortune when born by a noble heart, a 
heart that has strength to endure without bending or breaking. 
Perhaps I slide naturally into this comparison, for it is my province 
to teach that our hearts are made to taste both sweetness aod human 
woe, and through human woe the heart becomes purified hat 
is true in the individual case is oftentimes imensely true of a nation 
in the collective. 

Sir, men that once followed this great chieftain through the war, 
are here to-night, that they may bend and kneel to the grave of him 
whose voice they obeyed amidst the storm of battle; the young 
widow, who but as yesterday leaned upon the arm of her soldier 
husband, and now clasps her young child to her breast, draws hither, 
that she may shed her young w idow’s tears over this grave to-night; 
and the aged matron, that years ago gathered the plaits around her 
shrunken form and drew the hood over her eyes, remembering her son 
who fell at Gettysburg or Fredericksburg, now to-night joins us and 
renews her dirge ovcr him who was that son’s chieftain and guide, 
commander and friend ; and the whole nation has erisen in spon- 
taniety of grief, rendering tribute of its love for him. 

Sir, there is a unity in the grapes as they grow in clusters upon 
the vine; hold a branch in the hand you speak of it ; but there is 
anether unity of the grapes when thrown into the press, and under 
the feet of those who trample upon them almost profanely, and their 
rich forms mingle and their red blood flows together in a commun- 
ion uf wine ; and sueh is the union and communion of the hearts 
that have been forced together by this misfortune, and we come 
herein a true feeling of honest grief and afiliction, to render tribute 
of praise to him upon whose face we shall never look again, until 
that immortal day when we shall behold it transfigured before the 
throne ef God, | Prolonged applause. | 














De Bow's Review.—This magazine is 
the recognized standard organ of the 
planters and traders of the South and 
West. —Southern Brchange. 

De Bow's Review, which is so ably 
edited by Wm. M. Burwell, comes to 
us greatly improved in appearence, and 
we notice unneual care in its articles, 
from the pen of its editor and talented 
correspondents. —Texas Paper. 

DeBow's Review for October, con- 


tains a series of interesting articles of 


EDITORIAL. 


To Our Frurnps.—The Review is now 
offered as a Magazine of original and 
eclectic matters, adapted to the interest 
and advancement of the South It 
claims to carry into the domestic circle, 
sband doctrine and intellectaal im- 
provement, It offers to the planter, the 
most advanced agencies for diminishing 
the labor, and increasing the product of 
his lands. To the Merchant it offers 
monthly reports of the commerce ot the 
leading staple market of the South ; to 





varied literary character. In commer- 
cial and agricultural siatistics, DeBow 
is ever able and instructive. -- Southern 


| 
Exchange. 
The N. A. and U. 8. Gazette, after an | 
extended review of the contents adds : 
The miscellany is practical and vari- 
ous. Altogether_the Review is im- 
proving in every respect, and leaving 
ts old revel spirit out of sight. 


per Last but not least is that staunch 
old veteran in literature, the pride of 
the South, DeBow’s Review. Its famil- 
jar face is most welcome to our table, 
and wé would be gladto contribute in 
auy way toits prosperity. Asa mags, 
zine, it has few equals.—-The Gonzales 





In yuirer. 
Sovrmern Newsparer Cuivs.—We 
ask the attertion of News Agents and 


subscribers to the arrangement made to 
elnb the Review with other Southern 
newspapers of good character and cireu- 
lation. Weclub the Review with the 
following papers for one year, at the | 
annexed rates, 





the student of Literature and Science 
it brings selections from the one and the 
latest contribations to the other. We 
wish our subseribers to speak of the 
Review as in their opinions it deserves, 
and to obtain, if convenient, clubs from 
each neighborhood, and forward us the 
names. 


AcKNowLepaMENtTs.—To E. Stec- 
gers of New York, for Steegers, 
Literarischer Monatsbencht. 


To Dolbear college for catalogue 
& programe session 1870-71 

To H. E. Moring Esq. For a 
copy of the coffee Trade by C. H. 
Ichoffner Senr. of Amster- 
dam translated & sold for the 
benefit of the German Hospital of 
New York. 

Stastistical division of the De- 
partment of agriculture U. 8, for 
monthly report Oct. 4870, 

To S. Halsey Werlein, Eieq. for 


an invitation to attend a meet- 
ing of the Calliopean Literary 


Society, Emory and Henry Col- 


lege Va, 
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To L. S. Dupre Esq 
Annual report 1870 of the Board 
of trade Memphis. 


CLUBS TERMS 

WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

To those of our exchanges who 
desire to club with pg zow's NEW 
ORLEANS REVIEW or put in on their 
Premieum List, we offer the 
following terms: 

We will mail pe now's NEW OR- 
LEANS REVIEW On your order, {where 
it is given as a premieum by you, 
or in club with your publication, ) 
for $3.00 in advance; being $2.00 
less than our regular price. 

The only condition we make to 
this offer is, that our Magazine 
alone shall not be offered to subs- 
cribers for less the regular price, 
($5.00. ) 

With every joint subscriber's 
the Magazine will be mailed by us, 
direct, for one year. Your subscri- 


free numbers that we offer to others. 


Old Guard, New York, $3.00 per an- 
num, $2,25 Club. 

Hunt's Merchants’, New York, $5,00 
per annum, $3,50 Club. 

The Eelectic; New York, $5,00 per 
annum, $3,50 Club. 

Galaxy, New York,. $4.00 per annum, 
33,00 Club. 

Patnam,s Monthly, New York, $4,00 
per annum, $3,0g Club 

Phrenologival Journal and Packard’s 
Monthly, New York, $3,00 per annum, 
$2.00 Cinb. 

Harper's Magazine, New York, $4,00 
per annuro, 33,24 Club 

American Odd Fellow, New 
$2,50 per annum, $1,50 Ciub. 

Atlantic Monthly, Boston, $4,00 per 
annum, $3,00 Clab, 





York, 











EDITORIAL. 





name you will send us $3.00, and | 


bers will have all the advantages of 


} 


| against losses by mail. 








Acrnts.—We want live, wide awake 
“cents for the Review, at every Post 
Office where there is none. Reader, if 
you cannot act as such, please induce 
your P. M. or some influential friend 
t, do so. Compensation liberal. 


W. M. Burwell, 120 Common 
Street, New Orleans, will give any 
information of any schools adver- 
tised in the Review. 

Mr. R. Salaun is the travelling 
agent of the Review, the agency 
of Mr. R. G. Barnwell having ter- 
minated on the 1st August 1870. 
Mr. J. Wallace Ainger is the busi- 
hess agent of the Review at the 
|New York office. 





How tro Remir.—The best way to 
remit, is by Draft, or Post Office Money 
| Order; but if you cannot do that, send 


| in Registered letter. The registration 


| 
fee has been’freduced to fifteen cents, 
| and the present registration system has 


| been found by the posial authorities to 
| be virtually piotection 
Postmas~ 


an absolute 
All 


| ters are obliged to register letters when 


ever requested to do so. 


H. J. Ba tlet & R. W. Rayne 
cauiion the public againt the pur- 
chase of iron ties so constructed 
so as to havea slot or cut through 
the side of the Buckle, to provide 
for the insertion of the hoop, 


lateraliy into one side of the Buckle 
or Loop. As it is an infrigment 
ofthe rights under the Patents 
| owned. 


J. J. McCOMB. 


LDITORIAL, 


Dz Bow's Review.—Wo have s0 often Dz Bows Review for April-May 
noticed, this popular, industrial and | welcomed to ourtable. We have scan- 


commercial magazine, and, indeeed, it 
is so well known and so highly appre- 
ciated by all classes of readers, that we 
do not deem it necessary to make an 
extended notice of it at present. The 
editor, Wruraam M. Burwett, is a Vir- 
of the old stock. He 
throughout * the 


ginian is 
nniversally known 
State. He is not only a scholar, a 
speaker and a polished and forcivie 
wrifer, but ia, perhaps, the most thor- 
och statisticien.in the Seuth,) end ad- 
mirably fitted to conduct such a mace 
; hinond Whig, Tune 7. 


zine.— Tiek 


/? 


De Bow’s Review.—Tie Reviey is | 


now published in New Orleans and is 


under the editorial management of Mr 


Wahi. 


State, 


formerly of this 


to 


Barwell, Easq., 


It is neediess say 
high reputation the Review held be- 
fore the war fully 
that it is especially worthy of 
Fredericksburg, Va., 


is sustained and 


outhern 
N ere, 


patronage: — 


De Bow’s Monraty Revrew for April 
and May, 1870, is out with a table of 


contents much more interesting than | 


wsnal. The editorial articles are writ- 
ten with snch force as Mr. Burwell only 
ean express. His ideas are always or- 
iginal, and he invariably presents some- 
thing novel and refreshing.— V. 0. ie- 
publican. 

with its 


De Bow’s Review, many 


good things, is or our table. It is now 


that the | 


ned its contents, and find them rich 
and varied. Mr. John Henry Brown, 
contributes ah artical upon the Tuxpan 
valley, and the American settlement 
therein, which we have read with much 


interest. The present editor, Wm. M. 


Burwell, is a man of extensive informa- 
| tion, a ripe scholar, a forcible writer, 
| full of enthusiasm for the regenération 
| of the South, and fully able to keep the 
Review up to the high standard it bad 


reached under the manntement of Mr. 


! : , , 
|DeBow. Itis printed in New Orleans 


~— heliciana Ledger. 


De Dow's Review.—-We area in re- 


eeipt of the February number of this 


3 
| valuable macazine. Its commercial ar- 
| tieles, and statistics are reliable and val- 
funble, and especially interesting just 
| now to the South. Erchange. 

| Anon we find De Bow’s Review, that 
‘stern, unflinching friend of Southern 
| interests, andably edited by Hon. Wn. 
Burwell, Under the management of 
; that gentleman, the Review is as flonr- 
ishing and interesting as atany period 
ot its existence. Published in New Or- 
} leans.— Sugar Planter. 

The Philadelphia American and Ga- 
| zette at the close of a long resume. of 
| the contents of the October 1869 num- 
| ber says: The number is one of tle 
| best that has been published and is, as 
j it should be, chiefly devoted to indus- 
| trial questions. 

DeBow's Review.—-This Magazine for 


so long since this sterling periodical | 
needed praise from its contemporaries, | May and June, is unusually interesting. 
that we think it rather presuming to | W, M. Barwell editor and proprietor, 120 
Fair-| Common .t, New Orleans.—Riebmonuds 


Say enything more in its favor. 
| Whig. 


geld Ledyer, Texas. 














